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for my travel dollars .. . more schedules to 
more places ... more comfort in deep-cush- / 
ioned, reclining seats . . . more friendliness 


among fellow passengers. Any way I figure 
it, a Greyhound trip adds up to a Lot More 


Travel for a Lot Less Money!” 


‘Sinnota math teacher but Tknoy my travel arithmetic | 


Greyhound 
offers today’s 


Best Buys 
in Travel! 


“I've compared Greyhound with all other 
transportation, and I find: a lot more miles 


















Best Buys in Spring trips 


A visit’ with the folks, a week-end 
in the city, a pleasant “get-away” at 
Eastertime ... they’re Spring Tonics, 
when you go Greyhound! 





Best Buys in Summer vacations 


Whether you’re headed for the Na- 
tion’s popular resorts, cities, National 
Parks—you'll save more getting 
there by Greyhound SuperCoach! 

















Best Buys in class excursions 


Field trips to historical cities, sports 
events, band or choir trips... all are 
more economical and a lot more fun 
by Chartered Greyhound! 








Theres something about 
a GREYHOUND that makes it 
the FRIENDLY way to travel ! 
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* * 
$s FREE folder to help plan Spring trips, Summer vacations! $ 
= Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. Madi- a 
e son, Chicago 2, Ill. for booklet with 40 pre-planned pleasure trips. 
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IN A DEMONSTRATION held on October 18, 1951, 
during Oil Progress Week, old-time and modern 
cars were used to show the results of scientific 
tests proving that two gallons of today’s gasoline 
can do the work that took three gallons in 1925, 






Today's high quality gasoline 


at 1925 prices! 


Yes—it’s true you get today’s gasoline at about 1925 prices. 
Only the tax is higher. 

But its surprisingly low price is only part of the value you 
receive from today’s gasoline. The improvement in gasoline 
performance has been remarkable. 

Taking into consideration the increased weight, size, speed 
and power of modern cars . . . two gallons of today’s gasoline 
can do the work of three in 1925. In combination with today’s 
engines—made possible by improved fuels and lubricants— 
your modern car can do 50% more work than you got in 1925. 

Today’s gasoline is a big value chiefly because thousands of 
petroleum companies, large and small, are competing for 
business. 

Since the end of World War II, members of the petroleum 
industry have spent 12 billion dollars on new facilities such as 
oil wells, pipelines, refineries, service stations, and research 
laboratories. Only in this way, have they been able to add the 
capacity and make the quality needed to meet your needs and 
national defense requirements. 

During the same period Standard Oil and its subsidiary 
companies have spent over one billion dollars in this way. An 
important part of this money has come from re-investment of 
two-thirds of its profits for new tools and equipment in a vast 
expansion program. 

We’re not only in a race to meet ever-growing demand with 
bigger volume. . . we’re also in a race to build demand with 
higher quality products. 

All of which means that, as far as Standard Oil is concerned, 
you can look forward to an even better value in gasoline 
tomorrow. 


Standard Oil Company 


The first in Standard Oii’s 1952 series of institutional advertisements tells the remarkable story of an outstanding bargain 
among things you frequently buy —today’s gasoline, the result of free enterprise and competition in the oil industry. 
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GASOLINE’S A BARGAIN because workers like P. P. 
Scott, research engineer, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, are at 
work on new methods of producing crude oil to off- 
set rising production costs and to locate new sources 
so that we can have enough oil to meet the ever-in- 
creasing demand. Plowing back two-thirds of our 
profits into facilities for finding, refining, and dis- 
tributing petroleum products has helped Standard 
Oil hold down prices of finished products, while 
continually raising quality. 
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GASOLINE’S A BARGAIN because workers like Ed. E. 
Herndon, stillman at our Neodesha, Kansas re- 
finery, have the latest and best tools to work with, 
so that more products and better products can be 
processed to meet rising demand. The investment 
of our 116,000 owners has made possible the costly 
equipment which modern refineries require. The 
modern tools and equipment with which our em- 
ployees work help them to produce more, earn more, 
and to enjoy steadier employment. 





GASOLINE’S A BARGAIN because thousands of 
Standard Oil dealers—independent businessmen 
like Bill Paisley of Wichita, Kansas—offer it to you 
in convenient locations as you need it, at surpris- 
ingly low prices. Mrs. C. S. Ward, one of Bill’s regu- 
lar customers, knows she can depend on good value 
in the products and services at her neighborhood 
Standard Oil station, not only because the prices 
she pays are reasonable, but because she can rely oD 
the products she uses for consistent high quality. 
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“Thinking abou 
summer plans? 








You can be $1,000 ahead when school reopens, 
by doing this pleasant, dignified work. Thousands 
of teachers just like you have discovered how 
profitable, how inspiring it is to represent The 
World Book Encyclopedia in their local areas. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead by fall—especially when the work is so 
satisfying and worth-while! Many of them con- 
tinue with us on a part-time basis throughout 
the year. 


Earn ‘100 a week or more this summer! 


We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representatives 
have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 
FreLp ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 








Cond 


To make every week of the sum- 
mer count—for you and for us—we 
are planning this summer’s train- 
ing classes now. Applications will 
be considered in the order received, 


| | | till our teacher quota is filled. 
e 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 
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On the world’s 
sixth continent, 
Australians 
welcome Coca-Cola 
































The great cities of Sydney 
and Melbourne are nearly 
halfway around the world 
and about as far below the 
equator as San Francisco or 
Washington are north of the 
line. Yet, the happy invita- 
tion “Let’s get a Coke”’ has 
the same friendly ring there 
as here. — For the pause that 
refreshes is a moment on the 
sunny side wherever you 
find it. And you find it just 
around the corner in the an- 
tipodes now as in America. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the | 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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WEA OFFICERS FOR 1952 


PRESIDENT 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON ____-_--- Superior 
FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
HATTIE FREDRICK ~___ ~~ ~~~ Janesville 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Mrs. MyrLE ANDERSON __--Eau Claire 
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Calendar of Events 


Mar. 20-283—Wisconsin Secondary 
School Principals Association, Madi- 
son 

Mar. 21-26— National Conference of 
Music Educators, Philadelphia 

Mar. 27-29—Midwest Conference School 
Life and Education, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mar. 27-28—Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, Milwaukee 

Apr. 4—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh 

Apr. 6-10—Western Arts Conference, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Apr. 15-17— Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Racine 

Apr. 21-23—Great Lakes Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Madison 

Apr. 25-26—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Association, Green Lake 

May 3—Wisconsin Council for Social 
Studies, Madison 

May 9-10—Wisconsin Association for 
Vocational and Adult Education, 
Madison 

May 9-11—Wisconsin Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation,Green Lake 

May 9-10— Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Spring Conference, Green 
Lake 

May 16-18—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Edu¢ation, Green Lake 
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THE COVER 


Teacher Recruitment is one of 
the most critical problems facing 
education. The article on Page 9 
by Mr. Bailey tells the story. Our 
cover photograph is thru the 
tiga of Tom Damon of Osh- 

Osh. 
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| 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN | 
SUMMER SESSION 
Presents the Following Program for > 
Elementary School Teach 
JUNE 27 to AUGUST 22 : 
| Child Development and Learning: Human abilities and learning; Human 
development (infancy, early childhood) ; The child, his nature and his 
needs; The exceptional child (nature of) ; Advanced ey of the young \ 
child; Clinical testing and practice. : 
er 
Curriculum and Instruction: The elementary school and its curriculum; for 
| Issues in elementary education; Introduction to curriculum planning; she 
Practices in curriculum planning; Seminar in elementary education; Field _ 
practice in supervision, curriculum and method; Study and observation a 
program in the Laboratory School. 
ea 
Organization and Teaching: Children’s literature; Creative dramatics for * 
children; Correction of speech disorders; Music in the elementary school; a 
Social studies in the elementary school; Reading in the elementary school ; a 
Science in the elementary school; Investigations in the teaching of arith- dat 
metic; Methods in visual education; Local production of audio-visual hei 
materials; Seminar in audio-visual education; Health information for no’ 
teachers; Contemporary practices in art education; Teaching of speech in edi 
the elementary school; Language arts in the elementary school; Problem’ clu 
and materials in health education; Performance testing; Elementary school clo 
art and industrial arts; Organization of elementary school arts; Contem- | 
he : Cu 
porary practices in art education; Remedial reading. a 
Administration and Supervision: Introduction to supervision; Principles of sch 
educational administration; General administrative problems of the mod- cor 
ern school; 263, The administration and supervision of the teaching the 
personnel. 
Clinics and Laboratory Experiences: Laboratory School, Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, Reading Clinic, Learning Laboratory, Statistical Laboratory and 
Instructional Materials Center. 
Complete information on the Summer Program 
may be obtained from: 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION lon 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison 6 4 
Th 
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Schools reach out to people and people help the schools. 


HEN Lucille Allred entered 

Circleville School last Sep- 
tember to prepare her classroom 
for the opening of the school year 
she was welcomed by a group of 
mothers of the children she was 
to teach. 

Circleville’s school mothers had 
learned during recent years that 
they were very much a part of 
the school and now were well pre- 
pared to play their role. They 
were on hand before the opening 
date and, with Miss Allred and 
her fifth-grade children, have 
now planned every social and 
educational event of the year in- 
cluding the good-by-party for the 
closing day of school. : 


Current Practices 


Circleville is only one of many 
schools across the nation that has 
come to understand its “place in 
the public.” Modern schools no 


But in this newer accepted 
assignment of community schools, 
educational procedure must be an 
integral part of the community. 
Investigation reveals many inter- 
esting items of current practice. 

Ironton schools’ libraries have 
books, recordings, visual aids, 
and a television set in each read- 
ing room; perhaps most impor- 
tant of all sources of information, 
which the libraries have cata- 
logued, are the “human _ re- 
sources” of the entire community. 

Ironton is a cosmopolitan town 
of diverse though small indus- 
tries. The inhabitants come from 
many parts of the world. Scores 
of these folk have volunteered to 
bring their knowledge of their 
homeland, of their arts and in- 
dustries, to the school. These 
human resources are requisi- 
tioned quite the same as is a book 
from the library. 


Both educators and laymen are accepting the philosophy 


that schools are the soul of American life and that 


continuous improvement comes from the cooperative 


efforts of all people sharing in all the problems. 


longer exist on islands of isola- 
tion. They are the “main street” 
of American community life. 
They criticize that which is un- 
desirable, preserve the ideals and 
practices found to be good, un- 
cover new needs, and point the 
way for community improvement. 
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The Oaksville Board of Educa- 
tion decided last spring to have 
standardized tests given to cer- 
tain grades during the oncoming 
year to determine whether or not 
“our schools are effectively teach- 
ing the fundamentals of learn- 
ing.” The tests were given to 


Modern Schools 
Are the People 


J. C. Moffitt 


Superintendent of Schools 


Provo, Utah 


grades 3, 6, 8, and 10. The median 
score of each Oaksville grade was 
below the established standard 
norm. This fact gave the board 
unusual concern, and accusations 
were made that the schools were 
so “modern” they failed to do 
those things for which they were 
established. 

The superintendent wisely 
asked, “For what are they estab- 
lished?” and proposed that the 
people they serve be invited to 
“think thru with us the purposes 
of education.” The newspaper 
and local radio freely reported 
the test results and the proposed 
plan of a communitywide analysis 
of Oaksville’s schools. 

More than 60 per cent of the 
parents of children tested actively 
participated in some aspect of the 
plan of analysis. The first major 
problem was to agree upon “the 
real purposes of education.” The 
method used was a simple one. 
Each teacher and homeroom par- 
ent served jointly as chairmen of 
the parents of children within 
each classroom. After preliminary 
instructions, parents were given 
a pencil and_ paper. Stenciled 
across the top of the paper was 
the question, ‘What do you value 
most for your child toward which 
the school may contribute?” Dur- 
ing the preliminary discussion it 
was agreed that each parent 
would list in order of importance 
five items of educational need for 
the children. 


Universally, parents wanted 
the kinds of educational experi- 
ences that would help their child 
to be a “good” child, a child “‘use- 
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ful” to others, a child with many 
friends who are “nice” people, a 
child that is happy and well, and 
a child that can live by and with 
good moral values. 

The board became aware of the 
fact that the standardized tests 
had not adequately tested the 
purposes of education as the par- 
ents listed them. The parents and 
the board spent more time in 
evaluating the curriculum in 
keeping with newer objectives. 


What Happens to Your Child? 


Parents of Pineview School 
kindergarten enjoyed seeing their 
children in little programs but 
were not greatly opposed to dis- 
continuing school for the five- 
year-olds to avoid increased taxa- 
tion. They “reasoned” the chil- 
dren didn’t learn to read and 
spent much of their time in play, 
so without educational loss to the 
children, they suggested here 
could be one place to curtail 
expenditures. 

A well-trained kindergarten 
teacher urgently requested par- 
ents to come to school for a pro- 
gram on a specific afternoon. At 
the designated hour the children 
were unconcerned for no program 
had been prepared. With parents 
assembled, the teacher began by 
asking such questions as, “What 
happens to your child while he is 
learning?” “How does learning 
take place?” “What can be done 
to help him to be happy in learn- 
ing and to retain that which is 
learned?” “How can a child be 
prepared for experiences he can- 
not at the moment learn?” Par- 
ents were then invited to find the 
answers to the questions by ob- 
serving “learning as a process.” 

The schools of Colandro used 
American Education Week this 
year to help people see the “be- 
ginnings of learning.” Three 
large down-town store windows 
were used for classrooms from 
9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. thruout 
the week; ignoring the public on 
the sidewalk, groups from kinder- 
garten thru high school with loud 
speaking aids, helped people to 
understand what good learning 
“looks like.” The kids did every- 
thing from sleeping in the kinder- 
garten to dissecting snakes in a 
high school science class. 
Carmon City schools this year 





are effectively using the radio to 
help people better understand 
what happens while a child is 
learning. For example, instead of 
following a well established cus- 
tom of singing a “learned” song 
over the radio, pupils are pre- 
sented with music they have 
never before seen. A_ teacher’s 
assistant in a room adjacent to 
the studio serves as commentator 
and gives a word picture of what 
is happening while (in one case 
9th grade) youngsters are learn- 
ing a three-part song. Carmon 
City schools are now using the 
same device on television. 


Watching Children Learn 


Martin City has just completed 
a new 25-room school building in 
which a wall of special texture 
glass in two classrooms permits 
corridor observers to see children 
in action. Unaware of those out- 
side the room, pupils perform 
normally while patrons, teachers, 
or trainees observe children in 
educational action. 

Significantly, the planning of 
this building was a community 
project in which teachers, admin- 
istrative officials, and patrons co- 
operatively planned details of the 
building and the spacious 
grounds. It is literally a commu- 
nity center not only because it is 
designed to serve all of the people 
but because the people gave of 
themselves in the planning and in 
much of the construction. Martin 
City folk proudly speak of “our 
school.” 

A social studies high school 
class at Dringle obtained permis- 
sion from the school superintend- 
ent to have a group of students 
visit a board of education meet- 
ing. An item on the agenda con- 
cerned the construction of a curb 
and gutter adjacent to a school 
site but off the school property. 
Dringle City officials had refused 
to finance the project, claiming 
that the school would primarily 
profit from the construction, 
hence maintaining the board must 
pay for it. 

Preceding the meeting, the 
superintendent had examined the 
statutes, a series of conflicting 
opinions of different attorney 
generals within the state, and a 
state supreme court case wherein 
the issue was comparable to the 


one under discussion. These were 
presented as “background” for 
the analysis. The board was evi- 
dently unable to arrive at a con- 
clusion, whereupon the students 
went to work. They become inter- 
ested in the legal obligations and 
restrictions of governing bodies 
such as the school board and the 
city commission and began their 
own investigations that took 
them into every aspect of local 
government. Excellent rapport 
with city and school officials was 
maintained thruout the entire 
study. Students analyzed all sorts 
of community problems and com- 
munity needs. 


They Write and Write 


Parent letters and notes and 
teacher-parent conferences are 
becoming common practice for 
many schools. These procedures 
are doing much to cement con- 
structive attitudes toward 
schools. Letters differ greatly in 
style and content. Typical of 
many, only two can herein be 
listed. 

The community school of Ben- 
heim sends a brief weekly “News 
Notes” to all parents. One recent 
“edition” expressed appreciation 
for the “kindergarten dads” who 
had built a playhouse, and for 
three mothers who made four 
drapes for the ‘““community-school 
library” windows. Likewise, it 
reported the purchase of a new 
“record player” and “a camera 
that will be used to take pictures 
of various activities of your boys 
and girls in and out of classrooms 
to show you at our final parent- 
teacher meeting of the year.” 

Teachers and children at Crest- 
hill write letters to each child out 
of school for illness, issue greet- 
ings when a new baby comes to 
any family, and send “written 
welcomes” to newcomers. 

From border to border and 
coast to coast, school people are 
finding a new conviction of the 
genuine importance of American 
schools as the soul of American 
life. Guided by this philosophy, 
the school not only preserves 
democracy; the school is democ- 
racy. It is all of the people in all 
of the communities sharing all of 
the problems and pointing the 
way for continuous improvement. 
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Good influence guides young people into teaching. 


EHIND the high school stu- 
dent interested in the profes- 

sion of teaching stands an 
admired teacher or a friend who 
has taught. Studies of incoming 
freshmen at the Wisconsin State 
Colleges have shown that the “‘in- 
fluence of a friend” usually guides 
young men and women into 
teaching. 

The same influence can steer 
promising young people away. 

“Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach,” is a type of “witty” 
prevarication known to all teach- 
ers. The original wit may have 
been a successful doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, or thief, but the libel 
is given impetus by some teachers 
who will not let it die. It may 
have been a disillusioned class- 
room teacher who drew the 
“humor” on to its inevitable con- 
clusion—“Those who can’t teach, 
teach teachers.” 


Numbers Decreasing 


Every teacher, worthy of the 
name and tradition, must encour- 
age able and sincere individuals 
to enter the profession. He should 
discourage only those who lack 
ability or plan to use the profes- 
sion as a_ stepping-stone. The 
acute teacher shortage still exists 
and the future promises no alle- 
Viation. 
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But, though the demand in- 
creases as the children crowd into 
school and the public becomes 
acutely aware of the problem, the 
Wisconsin supply of teachers 
does not improve. According to a 
study just completed by R. A. 
Walker, director of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Teacher Place- 
ment Bureau, 1952 will find all 
the colleges of the state graduat- 
ing 20 per cent fewer high school 
teachers. At the University the 
reduction in available teachers 
this year is from 468 in 1951, to 
380. 

The elementary teacher short- 
age is growing in severity. W. B. 
Senty, assistant superintendent 
in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, has compiled data on 
the number of elementary teach- 
ers who will graduate this year 
from County Normal Schools, 
State Colleges, and private col- 
leges. The total number is 1,486. 
This includes 473 County Normal 
graduates, 796 State College 
graduates, and 217 private col- 
lege graduates. At a time when 


Those 
Who 


Can, 


Teach 


Richard Bailey 
Board of Regents, State Colleges 


the shortage is most ominous the 
elementary supply, too, has 
dropped almost 20 per cent from 
1951. 

Clearly something more must 
be done to interest young people 
in teaching. Mr. Walker believes 
teacher influence on high school 
students is part of the answer. 

“Teachers should influence 
their students to enter the pro- 
fession,” he said. “But it should 
not be done by a teacher with a 
tongue-in-cheek attitude. The stu- 
dent should know both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of being 
a teacher.” 


Numbers of Married Teachers 


Concerned over the drop in 
available elementary teachers, 
Mr. Senty points out that at least 
75 per cent of the women teach- 
ers in rural schools are married. 
“If it weren’t for the supply of 
married women who have raised 
their families and come back into 
teaching, we would face an im- 
possible problem today,” Mr. 
Senty declared. 


Teachers, believing in their profession, are the best 


recruiting agents the state can have. The need is great, 


and everyone can help. 








The recommendation by the 
council of presidents of the State 
Colleges recently, after studying 
the problem of teacher shortage, 
was that high school superin- 
tendents, principals, guidance 
directors, and teachers must en- 
courage their students to enter 
the profession. 





... fewer graduates... 


‘The teaching profession offers 
the high school graduate from 
two to four more years of study 
rather than an immediate job,” 
remarked E. R. McPhee, state 
college director. “It is hard to 
popularize that fact, but it can be 
overbalanced by the influence of 
good teachers who have given the 
time for preparation.” 


FTA Clubs Formed 


The Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica clubs whose objective is to 
give high school students a better 
understanding of what the 
teacher does, can help inform 
students. The clubs are one of the 
best approaches of a professional 
nature to recruiting teachers for 
the state in the opinion of H. C. 
Weinlick, locals consultant of the 
Wisconsin Education Association. 

“Such recruiting won’t result 
in overcrowding the profession, 
but should provide a better selec- 
tion of teachers of high caliber,” 
Mr. Weinlick said. “The teacher 
sells the profession to qualified 
high school students.” 

Ohio has 104 such clubs in high 
schools; Illinois has 35. But only 
four have been formed in Wis- 
consin at Brodhead, Green Bay, 
West Allis, and West Bend. 

The greatest educational need, 
of an immediate nature, in Wis- 
consin today is for qualified ele- 
mentary teachers. Some need ex- 
ists for men in the higher grades 
and in certain high school sub- 
jects, but the age group of the 
children and the subject taught 
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demand women teachers in most 
of the shortage areas. 


Control by Educators 


Only certain recruiting factors 
can be controlled by Wisconsin 
educational leaders who cope with 
the teacher shortage problem. 
They cannot de-glamorize the 
movie star, airline stewardess, 
WAVE officer, or nurse. Nor can 
they add glamor to the primary 
teacher. The educators have no 
control over salaries paid women 
in other occupations and very 
little direct control over teachers’ 
salaries in the state. They cannot 
shorten the training period of the 
qualified neophyte teacher. 

Facilities for training teachers 
are being improved by the edu- 
cators. The University this year 
began training elementary teach- 
ers. The State Colleges and Stout 
Institute are adding to their 
campuses in a long-range build- 
ing program which calls for dor- 
mitories, libraries, training 
schools, physical education plants, 
and student unions. Off-campus 
work is available in almost every 
area of the state with instructors 
supplied by the University and 
the State Colleges. The 23 County 
Normal Schools graduated an all- 
time high number of rural teach- 
ers last year and will graduate 
473 this year. 


Improvement of Position 


In the schools where future 
teachers will work improvements 
are being made. Salaries have 
more than doubled in 10 years. 
Most communities give the 


teacher a high social standing 
and seldom impose impossible de- 
mands on dress, actions, and 
choice of friends. Buildings and 
equipment are constantly improv- 
ing. 

Matrimony may come to the 
girl who is teaching as well as to 
her sister who serves coffee to 
business executives in a plane 
thousands of feet overhead. The 
“Our Miss Brooks” radio show 
cuts away a piece of the stereo- 
type “old maid schoolmarm” 
every Sunday. 


“There is a close relationship 
between the qualities needed in 
elementary education and the 
qualities necessary for success in 
running a home,” according to 
Mr. McPhee. “The study of chil- 
dren is worthwhile whether it is 
used in the classroom or in the 
home.” 


Influence of Teachers 


The Wisconsin teacher has the 
task of guiding students, espe- 
cially girls, into teaching. No 
better recruiting agent exists 
than the classroom teacher who 
believes in the importance of his 
profession. He is not asked to 
propagandize. He is asked to in- 
form youth and, by example, in- 
fluence them to solve one of the 
state’s most serious problems. 

Teachers must not deprecate 
the most noble of all professions 
in its hour of greatest need. Wis- 
consin schools must have teach- 
ers. Behind every new teacher 
there stands an _ experienced 
teacher. 

Where do you stand? 














I Love to Teach | 


I do not know that I could make entirely clear to an outsider 
the pleasure I have in teaching. I had rather earn my living by 
| teaching than in any other way. In my mind, teaching is not 
| merely a life work, a profession, an occupation, a struggle; it is 
a passion. I love to teach. I love to teach as a painter loves to 
paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a 
strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art—an art so 
great and so difficult to master that a man or woman can spend 
a long life at it without realizing much more than his limitations 
and mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. But the main aim 
of my happy days has been to become a good teacher, just as 
every architect wishes to be a good architect and every profes- 
sional poet strives toward perfection. 

—WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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HOUSANDS of recruits and 
veteran campaigners wil] 
stand in ten long registration 
lines this summer. First and 
second lieutenant instructors will 
command and question bewil- 
dered but determined volunteers 
as the red tape slowly unrolls. 
Operation Summer School begins. 
Battles are won by small and 
unforeseen factors rather than by 
the success of top-level strategy, 
according to Tolstoy. It rains on 
D-Day when the master plan calls 
for clear skies; or a ragged 
frozen army, facing defeat, 
crosses an ice-filled river and 
campaign plans become obsolete. 


Attack on Ten Fronts 


The summer “campaign” of the 
nine State Colleges and Stout In- 
stitute is drawn up and presented 
on the following pages. The allied 
enemies are indolence and igno- 
rance, canny opponents. The 
attack spreads to ten fronts and 
the “top brass” is impressive in 
the form of faculties and guest 
lecturers. 
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Operation Summer School 


But the success of the grand 
strategy, according to theory, de- 
pends on uncontrollable factors. 
Though the plans have been con- 
ceived brilliantly and are well 
executed, one small incident could 
lose the engagement. You weren’t 
there. 


What You’ll Miss 


You would miss the stimulat- 
ing classes, workshops, labora- 
tory schools, and clinics. Tours 
and field trips to places of scien- 
tific and historical interest in- 
cluded many of your friends, but 
not you. Organized recreational 
programs featuring school pic- 
nics, excursions, golf, swimming, 
hiking, and tennis were carried 
out at all colleges without you. 
Thousands of your fellow teach- 
ers enlisted and studied together 
for six or eight weeks and may 
snub you as a “non-veteran” of 
the 1952 campaign. 

Any one of 100 reasons can 
cause you to hesitate. 


“After a winter of teaching 
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fatigue I’d be a_ psychological 
misfit.” 

“Third floor classes would be 
too tough an obstacle course for 
me at my age.” 

“T have a weak pocketbook and 
flat billfolds.” 

Excuses develop into procras- 
tination and D-Day for enroll- 
ment can pass before you decide. 
A little excuse, delay, and the 
battle is lost. 

Don’t let some minor detail 
keep you away from college this 
summer. A good “maneuver” 
would be to write to the Director 
of Summer Session in the college 
of your choice. 


Action in Three Months 


Indolence and ignorance are 
doomed to eventual defeat. Only 
three months from now the elabo- 
rate plans on the following pages 
go into action. On ten fronts the 
battle of the books and lecture 
notes will begin and the nine 
State Colleges and Stout Institute 
are calling for volunteers. 

They want YOU! 
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June 16 to July 25 





HE president and faculty at 
Whitewater State College ex- 
tend a sincere welcome to teach- 
ers and high school graduates to 
attend the 1952 Summer Session. 
An opportunity awaits you to 
select a program from a total of 
over 60 courses, enabling you to 
complete work for a degree, or 
meet certification requirements in 
either elementary or secondary 
education. Extensive offerings in 
business education will be avail- 
able. 
A series of convocations and 
clinics will supplement the course 
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Field Trip Planned 


A post-summer session geog- 
raphy field trip thru the East has 
been scheduled which will begin 
the weekend following the close 
of the summer session. Three to 
five credits may be earned at this 
time. For further information, 
write to Eastern Field Trip, Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater. 

Registration day is Monday, 
June 16 beginning at 8:00 A.M. 
The fee for the summer is $30. 
This amount includes the student 
activity fee, laboratory fees, and 
allows for the free use of text- 
books. 

For further information, please 
write to: Dr. R. C. WILLIAMS, 
President, or Dr. A. I. WINTHER, 
Summer Session Director. 


Ss 


























Classroom lectures and demonstrations are a part of the program. 


offerings at Whitewater State 
College. The clinics include those 
in “The Classroom Use of the 
Radio”, June 24; “Child Account- 
ing’, July 1; “Physical Education 
and Recreation for Elementary 
Grades”, July 8; and ‘Elemen- 
tary School Music”, July 15. A 
school supply and textbook ex- 
hibit is scheduled for June 26 
and 27. 

A program of recreation has 
been planned, including tourna- 
ments, swimming, and dancing. 
The Whitewater ‘“Kaffee- 
Klatches” each Tuesday morning 
will again be a feature of the 
summer session. Several trips to 
places of interest in the area will 
be arranged for those interested. 
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P Latteville 


June 16-July 25 


UTSTANDING features of 

the summer program at 
Platteville State College will be a 
physical science workshop, an 
industrial arts workshop, a read- 
ing clinic, and a mental health 
conference. 


Designed to meet the needs of 
elementary and rural teachers, 
the six-weeks Physical Science 
Workshop will ke offered for four 
semester credits. It will run from 
8:25 to 11:05 thruout the summer 
session. 





The workshop is aimed at giv- 
ing the teacher practical physical 
science training on an elementary 
school level. Recognizing the fact 
that most teachers do not have 
aecess to elaborate equipment, the 
instructors will present experi- 
ments which can be performed 
with common household equip- 
ment. 

The Industrial Arts Workshop, 
with all day sessions July 14-18, 
offers teachers in the field an 
opportunity for further training 
and development of new skills. 

On the first day demonstrations 
will be given in the fields of 
graphic arts and printing, 
machine shop, welding, sheet 
metal, auto mechanics, art metal 
and metal spinning, wood carv- 
ing, woodworking, wood craft, 
wood finishing, plastics, leather- 
working, drafting, teaching prob- 
lems in industrial arts, shop 
equipment and management, and 
visual education. 

Students may choose one or 
several of these fields in which to 
work for the remainder of the 
week. Evening sessions will be 
devoted to informal discussions 
of teaching problems and the 
showing of instructional films. 

The fee for the workshop is $5. 
Housing for the week may be 
obtained by contacting the Presi- 
dent’s Office. 

The one-week Reading Clinic 
for both elementary and second- 
ary teachers will place special 
emphasis on remedial phases. 
Negotiations are underway to 
secure a director of national 
prominence in the field of read- 
ing. 

Offered for one credit, the 
clinic will be held afternoons of 
the week, July 14-18. Persons not 
enrolled in the summer session 
may participate in the clinic by 
paying a fee of $5. 

At least one speaker of national 
reputation will highlight a one- 
day Mental Hygiene Conference, 
July 1. A number of Wisconsin 
leaders in mental hygiene will 
also participate. All interested 
persons are invited to attend. 
There is no fee. 

The complete program of 79 
courses includes several which 
are seldom offered on the summer 
program. These are: advanced 
farm shop, visual education, mid- 
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western literature, textiles, driver 
education, story telling and choral 
speaking, vocational education 
counseling and guidance, recent 
history of the United States, and 
art metal. 

Already booked for assembly 
programs are two distinguished 
musicians—Norman Farrow, 
Canadian baritone, and Ronald 
Hodges, concert pianist. Mr. Far- 
row has performed with the Phil- 
adelphia orchestra and Rochester 
Philharmonic; Mr. Hodges with 
the Carnegie Hall Pops Sym- 
phony, Jersey City Philharmonic, 
and Nice (France) Symphony. 

For further information con- 
tact DR. MILTON LONGHORN, 
Director of the Summer Session. 
To facilitate registration it is 
recommended that students who 
have questions concerning credits 
or courses contact Dr. Longhorn 
before June 16. 


Oshbosh 


June 23-August 1 





OUR choice of 75 courses and 

many special features await 
you at Oshkosh, on the shores of 
Lake Winnebago, this summer. 
The unusual recreational features 
of Oshkosh and the wide variety 
of courses and stimulating spe- 
cial features of the college sum- 
mer session have increased the 
summer enrollment to a new high. 

Workshops, conferences, assem- 
bly programs, an active summer 
sports program, social activities, 
and courses under qualified in- 
structors blend to make your 
summer at Oshkosh one to re- 
member always. 

You may be interested in these 
features of the 1952 Oshkosh 
summer session. 

1. A statewide health workshop 
under the direction of Mrs. Cath- 
erine Campbell of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Health and Dr. 
Frank Stangel, health coordinator 
of the Milwaukee Public Schools. 
Credits of two, three, or six 
semester hours may be earned. 

2. A course in multi-sensory 
aids providing instruction in the 
use of films, tape recordings, 
Opaque projectors, colored slides, 
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Practice teaching and observation are planned parts of summer school. 


and other visual and auditory 
aids. 

3. Three regular kindergarten 
courses—techniques, music, and 
student teaching—to prepare ex- 
perienced primary teachers for 
kindergarten teaching. 

4. A complete series of courses 
designed to prepare secondary 
graduates for teaching in the 
upper elementary grades, includ- 
ing techniques in arithmetic, 
methods in reading, and practice 
teaching in grades five to eight. 

5. A three-day arithmetic con- 
ference, July 9, 10, and 11 undev 
the leadership of Adaline Haga- 
man, county supervising teacher 
and author from New Jersey. 

6. A course in driver’s educa- 
tion to prepare teachers to teach 


similar courses in high schools. 
A dual control car will be part of 
the laboratory equipment for the 
course. 

7. A model rural school provid- 
ing opportunity for observation 
and teaching. 

8. A varied selection of top 
assembly programs which tenta- 
tively include: Lecturer Roi Ott- 
ley, author of No Green Pastures; 
the Guardsmen, famous male 
quartette; the Cole Marionettes; 
Lone Eagle; and Dr. Schindler, 
well-known physician from the 
Monroe Clinic. 

Oshkosh with the other eight 
State Colleges is participating in 
the operation of a summer camp 
at Eagle River, June 16 to July 
19. This will be a unique educa- 





Square dancing proves to be a popular form of recreational activity. 








tional experience and it is of im- 
portance since the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is 
urging that teachers be prepared 
in conservation education. If you 
intend to enroll, please write at 
once. 

For information or your copy 
of the Summer School Bulletin, 
available in April, write to JAMES 
H. SMITH, Director of Summer 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Ree Fall 


June 16-—July 25 


A Program for— 

1. Teachers who wish to keep 
abreast of latest developments. 

2. Teachers working for degrees, 
certificates, or permits. 

3. Students interested in com- 
pleting or beginning program 
requirements. 








Grand Tetons, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, the Black Hills, and 
the Badlands during the last two 
weeks of the summer session. 


Coaching Clinic. June 19, 20, 
and 21. The clinic this summer 
will present coaches of nationally 
recognized ability. For more in- 
formation, write Athletic Direc- 
tor Joe Hoy. 


Workshops. Language Arts: 
Study and application of new 
knowledge in the language arts, 
with special attention to the im- 
plications for education of the 
development of television, radio, 
and other mass media of commu- 
nication. 


Music for Elementary and 
Rural Teachers: An integration 
of music experiences needed by 
children at all grade levels. Guest 
consultants will be available to 
work with the group. 


The Weekly Convocations pre- 
sent programs of unusual interest 
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Training in use of visual aids is essential in the modern classroom. 


4. College students and high 
school graduates who wish to 
complete nine credits of work 
before the fall term begins. 
A Summer Session Bulletin 

will be published about April 1 

and may be obtained by writing 

to the Director of the Summer 

Session. 


Summer Attractions 

Travel for Credit—Northwest 
Field Trip. Plans are being made 
for a field trip to Glacier National 
Park, Craters of the Moon, the 
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and balance. The following per- 
formers are scheduled: Emil 
Lengyel, lecturer on ‘“Europe’s 
Crisis”; The Balladeers, mixed 


quartet; James T. Monesmith, 
lecturer; Etta Moten, famed 
negro Mezzo-soprano; Marie 


Fischer Wing, drama and dialect; 
Fredric Vonn, musical impro- 
visor. 
Among Other Features 

The Curriculum Laboratory, 
research and study center of cur- 
riculum materials and guidance 


bulletins for curriculum building, 
will be available. 

The Psycho-Educational Clinice, 
which has had phenomenal suc- 
cess during the past year, will 
continue to operate under com- 
petent leadership. 

The entire Physical Education 
and Coaching Staff will be avail- 
able and offer a wide variety of 
courses that are needed for the 
purpose of fulfilling teaching re- 
quirements in the minor in health 
and physical education. 

One-day Institutes to be held in 
Nutrition Education, Music, Com- 
munications, and Visual Educa- 
tion. 

There will be opportunity for 
observation and student teaching 
in the Campus School of the Col- 
lege from the nursery school age 
thru the junior high school. 

Special work is again offered 
in organization, curriculum, ob- 
servation, and student teaching 
on the kindergarten level. 

For further information write 
L. G. STONE, Director of the 
Summer Session. 


Mebvaubec 


June 23-Aug. 1 


RECORD number of gradu- 

ate and undergraduate 
courses will be offered during the 
six weeks at Milwaukee. Work- 
shops, clinics, off-campus proj- 
ects, and institutes, coupled with 
an outstanding recreational pro- 
gram, will provide an interesting 
and profitable summer for teach- 
ers and liberal arts students. 





A Wide Variety of Courses 

172 courses in the fields of art, 
biology, chemistry, economics, ed- 
ucation, English, foreign langu- 
ages, geography, history, mathe- 
matics, music, physical education, 
physics, psychology, sociology, 
speech. Graduate courses in ele- 
mentary education, education for 
exceptional children, art educa- 
tion, secondary education, an 
music education. : 


Workshops 


Six-weeks workshops in: Ele- 
mentary education, human rela- 
tions, and education of excep- 
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tional children; off-campus ele- 
mentary workshop—in coopera- 
tion with Whitewater State Col- 
lege—at Union Grove; and a new 
six-weeks reading clinic. 


Arts Center 


A new Arts Center and Work- 
shop, six weeks long, integrating 
study in. the fields of music, 
drama, art, dance, and the films, 
in relation to the teacher and the 
community. 


Institute on American Education 
(June 26) 

A one-day discussion and de- 
bate, with leading American edu- 
cators participating, on develop- 
ments in today’s schools. 


Recreational Program 


Outside speakers and special 
entertainment at weekly convoca- 
tions; regular recreational hours 
in gymnasium; picnics; excur- 
sions; and an opportunity to 
enjoy the vacation resources of 
Milwaukee. 

For further information write 
A. A. SUPPAN, Director of the 
Summer Session. 
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June 16 to July 25 


HE 1952 summer session at 
Wisconsin State College at 
Stevens Point has been carefully 
planned to meet the needs of the 
several hundred teachers from 
Central Wisconsin who go to 
summer school every year to add 
to their preparation for the job 
they are doing. It is also planned 
for young people who want to go 
thru college somewhat faster than 
only regular session attendance 
would permit. Specifically, plans 
are made with the following 
groups in mind: 
1. Teachers who are returning to 
college to work toward diplomas 
or degrees. 

. Teachers who are interested in 
subject matter which will give 
them help in their teaching. 

3. College students who may wish to 
accelerate their college program 
by summer study. 

4. Students who may wish to start 
their college work in the summer 
session. 

5. Teachers now teaching on emer- 
gency permits. 
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Field trips are commonplace activities during summer school. 


Training School 

A special type of elementary 
school program is in operation 
during the summer. For the help 
of experienced teachers who avail 
themselves of the facilities, ‘‘en- 
richment” activities are featured 
in the curriculum. Opportunities 
for both observation and directed 
teaching are available at the ele- 
mentary school level. 


Special Services 

“Something new has been 
added” at the college in Stevens 
Point. Delzell Hall, a fine new 
dormitory for men, will be open 
for the first time. Located near to 
the campus, this modern resi- 
dence hall will serve as a fine 
home for men and will give 
opportunity for fellowship not 
usually available in ordinary 
rooming houses. 

As usual, Nelson Hall, the 
women’s dormitory will again be 
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Coffee and coke hours are recognized practices at the colleges. 


in operation and will continue to 
contribute to “college life atmos- 
phere” for the women who re- 
side there. Dining hall service at 
reasonable cost will be available 
to both men and women. 

The usual cultural and enter- 
tainment features will be offered 
thruout the summer session, and 
the regular college health services 
will be available to all students. 


The Summer Tour 

For the fourth summer, the 
college bus will be a classroom 
for some 26 students who will 
travel thru the southern and east- 
ern states studying the history 
and geography of the region. Two 
college instructors will be in 
charge of the group, with six col- 
lege credits given. Prior to the 
trip one week will be spent in 
preparation, and after the three- 
weeks tour two weeks of campus 
study will follow. 


re 








Complete bulletins will be 
mailed about May 1. 

For further information re- 
garding summer school in Stevens 
Point, write QUINCY DOUDNA, 
Director of the Summer Session. 
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June 9-July 18 


A CROSSE, in the heart of the 

4 scenic Coulee Region, offers 
pleasant and profitable summer 
study. Recreational opportunities 
abound after the work of the 
classroom is over. 


CUTCOEOEECAEEEGE 





Course Offerings 

Courses at La _ Crosse are 
offered to train teachers in rural, 
elementary, and secondary educa- 





teachers with the teaching of sci- 
ence in their field. The workshop 
will give participants an opportu- 
nity to develop activities and ex- 
periments aimed to make the 
environment more understand- 
able to the elementary pupil. 
Emphasis will be placed on visual 
and other available aids. The 
workshop may be taken for 2, 3, 
or 6 credits. 


Science Institute 


A one-day institute on science 
will be featured in the fifth week 
of the session. Outstanding speak- 
ers will appear and the day’s 
work will be the culmination of 
the activities of the Science 
Workshop. 


Feature Classes 


Newly inaugurated courses at 
La Crosse this summer will in- 
clude: A Forum on _ Political 


Students have fun as well as good, wholesome physical exercise. 


tion as well as the specialized 
field of physical education. Skilled 
teachers and well distributed 
offerings in art, education and 
psychology, English, French and 
Spanish, geography, history and 
social science, mathematics, 
speech, music, physical education, 
and science present abundant 
opportunity for personal and pro- 
fessional growth. 


Science Workshop 


An outstanding feature of the 
Summer Session at La Crosse will 
be the Science Workshop which 
will better acquaint elementary 
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Problems—Our American Heri- 
tage—A Study of Child-Parent- 
Teacher Relationships—and Art 
for Children. 


Enrichment Days 

A series of Enrichment Days 
have been planned and these will 
be held each week. Centering on 
such subjects as Playground Ac- 
tivities, South Africa, Sociodrama 
Techniques, Library and_ the 
School, Nutrition and the School 
Hot Lunch, Art in the Classroom, 
and Political Forum: 1952. 
Movies, lectures, and displays 
will aid the enrichment. 


Laboratory Schools 

As usual, a campus rural school 
and an elementary school will 
offer opportunity for observation 
and practice. In addition, there 
will be an opportunity to observe 
the teaching of French and art to 
groups of intermediate children. 


Registration and Fees 

Registration June 9. Fees total 
$30 for the six-weeks’ term. 
Nominal towel fee for those using 
gymnasiums and pools. For Full 
Details or Bulletin, write to 
ADMISSIONS OFFICE, Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse. 
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June 16-July 25 


HE Stout Institute six-week 

summer session opens for 
registration on Monday, June 16, 
with classes beginning on Tues- 
day, June 17. Programs of work 
for both graduate and undergrad- 
uate credit will be offered with a 
wide variety of choices in courses. 
While special emphasis is in the 
fields of Industrial Education and 
Home Economics, at the same 
time, attractive groups of courses 
will be offered in family life edu- 
cation, social science, science, 
mathematics, English, psychol- 
ogy, and education. Combinations 
of courses are planned for teach- 
ers and executives desiring re- 
fresher courses; students desir- 
ing college work prior to enter- 
ing the armed services, and stu- 
dents on programs of work lead- 
ing to completion of degree re- 
quirements. Emphasis is in the 
fields of both general and voca- 
tional education. 





Home Economics 

The Division of Home Eco- 
nomics will offer a variety of 
courses on both the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. To con- 
form with the present educational 
trend, a new course, The Family 
Centered Homemaking Program, 
will be offered for the first time. 
This will emphasize the teaching 
of family living in all areas of 
homemaking in college, high 
school, and adult programs. 

Courses in home economics 
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education, food and _ nutrition, 
related art, and clothing and tex- 
tiles will be offered. School Food 
Service will be a_ particularly 
helpful course to teachers or 
others engaged in food prepara- 
tion and service. Institution man- 
agement, menu planning, and cost 
control will be included. 


Three-week workshops under 
the direction of visiting faculty 
and specialists will be offered in 
selection and arrangement of 
equipment for homemaking labo- 
ratories, costume millinery, tail- 
oring, design and construction of 
slip covers, draperies, and lamp- 
shades. Due to the continuing 
demand for The Stout Institute’s 
course in Modern Methods of 
Clothing Construction, this 
course will be offered again in the 
1952 Summer Session. 


Industrial Education 


In the Division of Industrial 
Education, expanded facilities in 
newly equipped shops will be 
available. Modern groups of 
courses will be offered in electric- 
ity and radio; audio-visual edu- 
cation and photography; print- 
ing, graphic arts, and bookbind- 
ing; metalworking and auto 
mechanics; drafting; cabinet- 
work, finishing, and carpentry; 
general mechanics and building 
construction. 


Courses and Conferences. 

Special units in driver educa- 
tion, safety education, shop plan- 
ning, counselling and interview- 
ing techniques, vocational educa- 
tion, physical education organiza- 
tion, and coaching techniques, 
instructional procedures in the 
practical arts. 


College Facilities 

The college dormitories for 
men and women will be open for 
summer session students. Family 
housing units, owned by the col- 
lege, are available. The college 
cafeteria and the Student Union 
will be operated for the entire 
summer session. 


Recreation 

Fishing, swimming, boating, 
golf, and tennis in addition to the 
college sponsored program of 
social activities. Northern Wis- 
consin at its best. 
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Industrial arts offers opportunities for development of new skills. 


Summer Session Bulletin 

Write to Director of Summer 
Session, THE STOUT INSTITUTE, 
Menomonie, Wis., for the Sum- 
mer Session Bulletin. 


* 
Superi or 


June 16-—July 21 (Undergraduate) 
June 16-—July 21 or August 8 
(Graduate) 





B OTH graduate and _ under- 
graduate will again be at 
Superior this summer. Under- 


graduate work for high school 
and county normal graduates will 
last six weeks. Graduate work for 
those with earned four-year 
Bachelor’s degree will last either 
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six or eight weeks depending on 
the choice or need of particular 
graduate subjects. Seventy-five 
different subjects will be offered 
on the undergraduate level and 
14 on the graduate level, or a 
total of 89 subjects in all. We can 
all but guarantee a summer of 
cool weather—conducive to study 
and an incentive to recreational 
play—because of deep, broad, 
long, cold Lake Superior. 


Opportunities for Teachers 
America will need at least 
100,000 qualified teachers each 
year for the next six years at 
least. Not one-half that number 
are being produced. Increased 
salaries for rural and elementary 
teachers are the inevitable result. 
The summer school at Wisconsin 
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Many of the new dormitories provide attractive environment for study. 
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State College, Superior, invites 
the recent high school graduate 
to consider the opportunities and 
rewards of elementary school 
teaching as a career. We also in- 
vite the teacher-in-service to con- 
sider either our many fine sub- 
jects leading to the four-year 
Bachelor’s degree or if you now 
have a four-year degree, then our 
program of accredited graduate 
work especially designed for 
teachers and leading to the 
Master’s degree. 


Education for an Unsettled Age 


The 1952 Summer School offers 
a “good education” on each of five 
yearly academic professional 
levels — freshman (1952 high 
school graduates are invited to 
start their college education 
now); second year—(finish and 
graduate with diploma from a 
two-year course for rural teach- 
ers or continue the second year 
of a longer course); third year 
(finish a three-year course for 
rural or elementary school teach- 
ing or continue the third year of 
any one of our six four-year 
courses); fourth year (all four- 
year courses lead to a Bachelor’s 
degree and to licenses for teach- 
ing for those not taking the four- 
year Liberal Arts course); fifth 
year (the Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Superior offers a Master’s 
degree in Education). 
_ We call attention of those not 
desiring the professional educa- 
tion needed for teaching to the 
fact that since 1947 Superior has 
been fully authorized and accred- 
ited to grant degrees in Liberal 
Arts. 


Five Special Summer Features 


I. An Education Workshop which 
will give two full weeks’ profes- 
sional attention to each of the 
following: 

1. Arithmetic and number work 
2. Reading and Language Arts 
3. History—Social Studies 

4. Physical Sciences. 

II. Auditorium exercises bi-weekly 
—drama, music, lectures, and 
just cultural entertainment. 

III. A well-planned social-recrea- 
tional program—trips, teas, pic- 
nics, parties. 

IV. A full attendance campus ele- 
mentary-junior high school— 
kindergarten thru grade 9. Last 
year we had 212 pupils regularly 
enrolled. Thus we offer practical 
demonstration of modern public 
education at its best. Many profit 


by earned credits in “Student 
Teaching.” 

V. A rich program of professional 
work on the graduate level lead- 
ing to Master’s degree. 

For additional information or 
Summer School Bulletin, write 
to: V. E. VAN PATTER, Director 
of Summer School, Wisconsin 
State College, Superior, Wis. 
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June 16 to July 25 


HE Wisconsin State College 

at Eau Claire will offer a 
wide variety of courses to meet 
the needs for teachers seeking 
professional advancement. Sum- 
mer Session begins on Monday, 
June 16, and closes Friday, July 
25,—a six-weeks session. 





Courses for Permit Teachers 

Many courses are available for 
teachers needing additional work 
in order to renew emergency cer- 
tificates. 


Changing Courses 

Secondary education or liberal 
arts graduates who desire special 
work in elementary education to 
qualify for a certificate to teach 
in the elementary grades will find 
a number of offerings. Contact 
the Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion early. 


Teacher-Librarian Certificate 

Persons who wish to meet the 
demand for teacher-librarian cer- 
tificates can obtain such during 
the six-weeks session. 


Dramatics Workshop 

A special workshop in stage 
craft and dramatic production is 
available for experienced teach- 
ers. The new Little Theatre facil- 
ities will be available for the first 
time. 


Conservation Workshop 

Experienced teachers will have 
an opportunity to work under 
special consultants in problems 
relating to the integration of con- 
servation education into the cur- 
riculum. 


Remedial Reading Assistance 
A remedial reading workshop 
to assist the regular classroom 


teacher in better handling the 
problems of the average student 
who is deficient in reading skills 
is offered. Actual work with chil- 
dren in addition to the theoretical 
material is planned. 


Special Courses 

Many special courses in educa- 
tion, art, music, psychology, Eng- 
lish, geography, science, physical 
education, health, speech, mathe- 
matics, and social science will be 
given. Complete Summer School 
Bulletin available about March 15. 


Costs for Summer Session: 
State fee—$25; Student activity 
fee—$25; Room at college dormi- 
tory—$25 for 6 weeks. 

Write to LESTER M. EMANs, 
Director of the Summer Session, 


or LEONARD HAAS, Dean of 
Instruction. 
® 
Acknowledgement 


We appreciate the splendid coopera- 
tion of the State Colleges in submitting 
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Director of Summer Session 


Name of College 


, Wisconsin 


Dear Sir: 

I am interested in attending 
summer school this year. Please 
send me information about the 
following courses offered in 1952 
which I have checked. 


__._. Administration 

_._ Agriculture 

__ Elementary Education 
__._. Rural Education 
__._. Secondary Education 
__._. Kindergarten Education 
_._.. Home Economics 

__. Industrial Arts 

___ Liberal Arts 

__. Music 


Name 


Address 
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National Education 
Association News 


HE National Education Asso- 

ciation has 465,000 individual 
members and 850,000 affiliated 
members. There are 32 depart- 
ments, 14 headquarters divisions, 
and 24 commissions and commit- 
tees working together “to elevate 
the character and advance the in- 
terests of the teaching profession 
and to promote the cause of edu- 
cation thruout the country.” 

* * * 


The Division of Press and 
Radio Relations releases Associa- 
tion research studies, yearbooks, 
policy statements, and prepares 
radio programs for the NEA and 
its affiliates. 

Washington newspaper corre- 
spondents, the wire services, and 
magazine writers are in touch 
regularly with this Division. The 
Division staff includes a fulltime 
assistant in radio and a parttime 
assistant in motion pictures. 

* * * 


DANGER! They’re After Our 
Schools, a recent publication by 
the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Edu- 
cation, will be of interest to you. 

After explaining a nattonwide 
campaign which threatens to 
wipe out many of the advances 
the schools have made in the past 
50 years the commission suggests 
—“What Can You Do”’—“See for 
yourself”, they say. 

Don’t let self-seeking individ- 
uals and groups force a horse- 
and-buggy education on you and 
your child. Find out how your 
school is being run. Visit your 
child’s classroom. Get acquainted 
with the principal and teachers. 
Learn as much as you can about 
the program and problems of 
your school board. 

* * * 

Education and National Secur- 
ity, a 60 page publication by Edu- 
cation Policies Commission and 
the American Council of Educa- 
tion, has just been released. 

A paragraph from this docu- 
ment indicated the importance of 
schools: 
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“As we plan the strategy and project 
the logistics of our national security 
program, it is most important that the 
role of the schools be carefully consid- 
ered. If in these critical years we clarify 
their mission, if we staff and equip 
and house them adequately, if we dedi- 
cate to our schools sufficient funds to 
operate them well, we shall have taken 
important steps to safeguard our 
future.” 


The last membership report 
from National Education Associ- 
ation headquarters indicates a 
national increase of 25,226 over 
the same date (January 24, 1951) 
one year ago. 

It is interesting to note the in- 
crease in some of the states— 
Alabama 730, Georgia 2315, Min- 
nesota 732, North Carolina 2355, 
Tennessee 1208, Texas 2100, Wis- 
consin 296, and the envy of them 
all Puerto Rico (where salaries 
average $1,600 and annual dues 
are $36) the increase was 6348. 

Many of the states show no in- 
crease and some indicate a de- 
crease. Wisconsin is on the up- 
grade and all indications, at pres- 
ent, point to our best year for 
enrollment in the national asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 

Are you doing YOUR PART? 
—To secure better schools for our 
children and youth, better teach- 
ing conditions, higher salaries, 
more security? 
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“Where’s the talking room?” 


Let’s bend to the oar and finish 
that next centennial mile. Join 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

For further information write 
to S. R. SLADE, NEA State Direc- 
tor, Wausau, Wis. 








100% Memberships 
City School Systems 


Amery 
Antigo 
Chilton 
Columbus 
Delavan 
Edgerton 
Hudson 
Kohler 
Manitowoc 
Marshfield 
Merrill 
Nekoosa 
Port Washington 
Rice Lake 
River Falls 
Shawano 
Shorewood 
Spooner 
Stevens Point 
Two Rivers 
Wausau 





County School Systems 
Polk 
Winnebago 
Schools of Higher Education 


Platteville 
Stout Institute 








75% Memberships 





City School Systems 
Appleton 
Beloit 
Janesville 
Neenah 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Stoughton 
Watertown 
Wauwatosa 


County School Systems 
Burnett 
Marathon 








50% Memberships 





City School Systems 
Beaver Dam 
Fond du Lac 
Kimberly 
Marinette 
Menasha 
Monroe 
Oshkosh 
West Allis 


Schools of Higher Education 
River Falls State College 
Stevens Point State College 
Eau Claire State College 




















Quite generally people are disturbed, and rightly so, 
over the small per cent of voters who exercise their 
right of franchise at election time. Realizing that 
indifference, the schools of Walworth County acted. 


Pupils Stir 


Community to Action 


Stanley B. Helms 
Superintendent of Schools 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


Frank Grunseth 
Chairman Social Science Committee 


UPILS can’t vote in our reg- 

ular elections but they can 
have an influence on the number 
of people who do. At least Wal- 
worth County is a notable ex- 
ample of what the schools can do 
to encourage the voters to exer- 
cise that privilege for which their 
ancestors fought to attain. After 
the votes were tallied in the 1950 
election it was found that Wal- 
worth County had a 61 per cent 
increase compared with the elec- 
tion in 1946 and a gain of 11 per 
cent over the 1948 election which 
was a presidential year, a year of 
the largest vote. In Elkhorn a 
more amazing record was made 
where 80 per cent of the electors 
voted, the highest in history. In 
the entire state in 1950 only 11 
counties gained in percentage 
over the presidential election of 
1948 and in the remaining 60 
counties the number of voters de- 
clined by as much as 30 per cent 
in one case. 

But let’s get away from these 
cold statistics and ask the ques- 
tion, “How did it happen in Wal- 
worth County that such a large 
percentage of the citizens went to 
the polls?” The influence of the 
schools was largely responsible 
for the upsurge in voting interest. 
It all began at the time of the pri- 
mary election in September 1950. 
Sensing a need for the revival of 
our faith in democracy, the school 
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officials and the social science 
teachers sought to capitalize on 
the opportunity of teaching some 
firsthand citizenship by using the 
general elections in November as 
a motive. 

At the early committee meet- 
ings plans were made and specific 
details assigned. The objectives 
were to teach the individual the 
necessity of exercising his right 
to vote in order to better main- 
tain the democratic way of living 
and reduce the possibilities of 
isms gaining a toehold. The un- 
derlying purposes of the plans 
were also to make students more 
intelligent voters by giving them 
information about party plat- 
forms and personal and political 
biographies of the candidates. 
Actual mechanics of voting at the 
polls were also given to them. 


Objectives Clearly Stated 


In classes all possible materials 
relating to elections were cov- 
ered, such as kinds of elections, 
selection and qualifications of 
candidates, qualifications of vot- 
ers, and the privilege and duty of 
the citizens to vote. Thru the help 
of local newspapers complete 
biographies of each candidate 
were secured for each student 
which was studied and then given 
to the students to take home to 
their parents. The threat of world 
communism was discussed and 


how it could be squelched in a 
democracy by everyone exercis- 
ing his voting privilege. 

Outside speakers were secured 
to speak to general assemblies on 
the Republican Party and its plat- 
form, the Democratic Party and 
its platform, and life under com- 
munistic government. 

Junior High School students 
made posters with such slogans 
as “Let Freedom Ring—Vote”. 
These were placed in all down- 
town business places. 

Several bulletin boards within 
the school were arranged with 
information and campaign plac- 
ards of each candidate from state 
and county office. The entire pro- 
cedure of voting was carefully 
studied. The duties of the election 
officials, oath, etc., were discussed 
in class. 

Enough regular sample ballots 
were purchased from the printer 
for our use in a regular mock 
election. This mock election was 
to be different than others previ- 
ously held in our school because 
this year the city gave us permis- 
sion to use the regular polling 
places for the various city wards. 
A town hall was set up in the 
gym for the country students. 
Prior to voting each child discov- 
ered in which ward or township 
he resided so he would know 





... getting promises... 


where to vote. Election boards 
were chosen from the senior class 
for each of their respective 
wards. The day prior to the reg- 
ular election voting took place in 
the actual polling places. 

The faculty was pleased with 
the project and believes it will 
have lasting effects. The students 
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showed much interest and con- 
cern over it. 


Liberty Bell Campaign 


The Liberty Bell Campaign 
was also conducted in our com- 
munity. The plan originated in 
the local VFW Post and was 
sponsored by all veterans’ organ- 
izations in Walworth County. The 
fundamental purposes of the plan 
were twofold: (1) get the adult 
citizens out to vote; (2) make the 
students aware and assume an 
active part concerning each indi- 
vidual’s duty and privilege to 
vote. Each voter was given a 
cardboard replica of the -Liberty 
Bell at the polls which he was to 
wear after he had voted. 

Previous to the election, the 
school children, briefed on the 
plan, were instructed to canvass 
the city and secure promises for 
the Liberty Bells. The grade re- 
ceiving the highest number of 
bells on a percentage basis was to 
receive a prize. 

After election day the children 
collected the bells that were 
promised. The results were amaz- 
ing. Elkhorn school children col- 
lected a total of 1,450 bells from 
the 1,629 people who voted in 
Elkhorn. This same story held 
true over all of Walworth County 
so credit can be given to the 
school children for getting out 
the vote. 


Lasting Effect on Children 


The project was carried on in 
grades two thru eight. It created 
great interest among the students 
and voters alike. Certainly, it 
reached its objective in “getting 
out the vote.” Of equal impor- 
tance is our feeling that the cam- 
paign has a lasting effect on the 
children who participated in the 
bell campaign by making them 
election conscious. 

In conclusion, the mock election 
and the liberty bell campaign are 
highly recommended as a means 
of contributing—where it counts 
most (at the polls)—to our great 
American way of life. These 
programs were more meaningful 
to our students and of interest to 
the adult citizens of Elkhorn than 
any program undertaken before. 

Last but not least, it creates 
good public school relations with- 
in the community. 
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A Parable 


OW it came to pass that 

some of the girls of the call- 
ing known as teaching were wont 
to rush eagerly from school at 
3:30 in the afternoon to gather 
with others of their clan at a 
crossroads oasis. Daily, did they 
convene to pause and partake of 
a most refreshing beverage 
known as “‘coke’’. 

As time went on, longer and 
longer did these girls linger over 
their drinks, and more and more 
did they rebuke the name of one 
who would not join their thirsty 
throng. 

“Thinketh she too good for us 
that she expends the happy hours 
preparing plans and counciling 
kids?” 

“Seeketh she to show us up col- 
lecting credits and working for 
the welfare of the teaching pro- 
fession?” 

So the talk. Whereupon the 
girls said unto each other on a 
certain day when the coke had 
been chilled to just the right 
temperature, “Let us summon to 
our midst this sad sister and give 
her the works!” 

Forthwith went the summons. 
And thus upon a day “the old 
gal’’—all of 40 she was—departed 
early from her school and joined 
the girls at the crossroads. 

“Give with the talk,” demanded 
a sweet young thing. And the old 
girl gave. 

“Verily,” she said, “it is guilty 
I am of follies. Most guilty of 
abundant labor, the attribute of 
love of children and of faith in 
teaching. Yet hearken to my 
words: Ye girls are but keepers 
of school. J teach. And yea, though 
my face is forelorn and my figure 
fatigued, yet withal, I have the 
wisdom of experience. For mind 
you, I learned my pedagogy in 
the old school. In the days of the 
depression. In the years of the 
locust. 

“Ye thrive on good fortune in 
time of prosperity and teacher 
shortage when the evil days come 
not. Little know ye of that intem- 
perate time of which men still 
speak when famine stalked the 
land and teachers’ salaries were 
the tempting targets of the tax- 
payer. 


“So be this known unto ye, 
now and forevermore: If the lean 
years come again and the days of 
plenty are no longer, then for- 
sooth will my kind come into 
their own.” 

“Verily, on that day alone the 
keepers of school will go un- 
wanted and the real teachers will 
inherit the jobs. .. 

“For thus it was meant to be, 
vorld without end. ...’—From 
Co. Supt. Winston Brown’s News 
Letter. 





Contract Reminder 


S WE are nearing contract 

time we again call your 
attention to the provisions of the 
Continuing Contract Law. Re- 
member April 1 and April 15 are 
important dates to all teachers. 
By those days boards of educa- 
tion and teachers have definite 
responsibilities regarding notifi- 
cation and acceptance. 


“39.45 CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in 
this section shall mean and include any 
person who holds a teacher’s certificate 
issued by the state superintendent of 
schools or a classification status under 
the state board of vocational and adult 
education and whose legal employment 
requires such certificate or classifica- 
tion status, excepting part-time teach- 
ers and teachers employed by any local 
board of vocational and adult education 
in any city of the first class and ex- 
cepting teachers employed by any board 
of school directors in any city of the 
first class created and existing under 
chapter 459, laws 1907, as amended. 

“(2) All teachers as defined in this 
section shall be given written notice of 
renewal or refusal of his or her con- 
tract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during 
which said teacher holds a contract by 
the managing body or other proper 
officer of the school or system in which 
the teacher is employed. When no such 
notice is given on or before April 1, 
the contract of teaching service then in 
force shall be continued for the ensuing 
school year. A.teacher receiving a 
notice of renewal of contract for the 
ensuing year from the employing board 
or proper officer, or a teacher who does 
not receive a notice of renewal or re- 
fusal of his or her contract for the en- 
suing school year on or before April 1, 
shall accept or reject, in writing, such 
contract no later than April 15 follow- 
ing. No teachers shall be employed or 
dismissed except by a majority vote of 
the full membership of the managing 
body or board. Nothing in this section 
shall prevent the modification or termi- 
nation of a contract by mutual agree- 
ment of the teacher and the school 
board. 
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... Promising Practices... 


School Census, 
A Student Project 


HE seniors at Park Falls 

High School have made the 
school census an annual class- 
room project. In this way they 
not only help in getting the 
census taken but we feel that the 
students gain tremendously by its 
educational value. 

The taking of the school census 
is the responsibility of the Board 
of Education. The social studies 
department suggested that this 
might be a good practical project 
in citizenship for high school 
students. As a result, in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Education 
and the Superintendent of 
Schools, the senior economics 
class worked out the details and, 
four years ago, started taking the 
school census. 


Procedure Followed 

The students estimate what the 
school population will be in five 
to ten years for both the grades 
and high school; consequently if 
there is a need for expanding the 
school program in future years 
these students will he the citizens 
of the era in which this expansion 
will take place and will be more 
familiar with the problem when 
it arises. 

The procedure used in taking 
this census may be listed as fol- 
lows: 


1. The students are familiarized with 
the idea of the census in their 
classes, such as material to be 
gathered and the purpose of the 
census. 

2. Maps of the city are procured 
from the city hall. 

8. There are four wards in our city 
of 3,000 people. These are divided 
in halves which make eight spe- 
cific territories to cover. 

4, Eight group leaders are chosen. 
Each leader is given a map with 
his territory marked in red. The 
class is divided according to size 
to work under the group leaders. 

5. Group leaders assign blocks to 
group members. 

6. All- census takers are given pre- 
pared forms to fill out with in- 
structions to mark re-call if they 
should find no one home, so that 
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every house is covered. 

7. Group leaders compile results of 
their groups. 

8. Results of all eight groups are 
compiled and totaled. 


9. Statistics released to administra- 
tion. 


The students are excused from 
all classes for the day and a half 
that they are “nose counters”, 
except social studies during 
which time the results of the 
census are compiled. 

It is interesting to note that 
none of the students took advan- 
tage of the time out of school as 
a chance to loiter around town, 
but they actually seemed eager to 
get back to school with their re- 
ports. The responsibility of the 
job seems to agree with them. 


Interesting Reports 


In making assignments to the 
different areas we try to place the 
students in areas that are com- 
pletely opposite from those in 
which they live so they can see 
how others live and in many 
cases benefit by it. 

After the census is completely 





. estimating school enrollment .. . 


taken each student gives a three 
or four minute talk in his eco- 
nomics class on anything that he 
may have found interesting in the 
course of his census taking. For 
instance, one of the students dis- 
covered that our community 
boasts one set of triplets and nine 
sets of twins. Another student 
reported having found a family 
with 12 children ranging from 1 
year to 13 years of age all living 
in four rooms. This brings the 
realization that the things cov- 


ered in economics are not found 
only in books, but actually do 
exist. 


The school census done in this 
fashion not only accomplishes its 
ultimate goal but goes even fur- 
ther by teaching the students 
things about their own town, 
sharpens their wits for taking 
material down accurately, teaches 
them the value of reading maps, 
and proves to the teaching staff 
that they are eager and willing 
to cooperate when given a job of 
responsibility. 

WALLACE REAMS 
Park Falls High School 


So This is First Grade! 


HIS morning the activities 

of the primary room varied 
just slightly. My 38 youngsters 
and I were not alone. We had in- 
vited the children from the kin- 
dergarten who were ready to en- 
ter primary school the next se- 
mester. How thrilled and awed 
they were as they entered our 
room. Looking for a friend to sit 
with was fun—a few shy ones 
took more time in finding a com- 
panion. They looked so little but 
so proud as they tried out the 
seats. Big eyes filled with curios- 
ity and wonder, looked all around 
the room not missing a thing. 

Our routine morning program 
began as always. We counted our 
lunch money; talked about the 
weather and marked the calen- 
dar. Then we. wrote our news of 
the day which even included a 
contribution from a visitor. Of 
course we had to find out how 
many children had come to see us. 
(I wanted to include as many ac- 
tivities familiar to the kinder- 
garteners as possible.) 

My children had planned a 
short program telling of the many 
things we do in our room. Each 
child came to the front of the 
room, one at a time, to tell of 
an activity carried on during the 
year. 

We dance. We make things (at 
which time a slightly bedraggled 
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Would you like to be in this picture? 


the first-prize 
con- 


This summer 25 boys and girls... 
winners in a nation-wide “Know Your America” 
test .. . will visit historic shrines in such places as New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
Each of these 25 will invite HIS TEACHER to go with 
him, along with Mother or Dad, and the family grocer. 
Will YOU be the teacher? 


Why is America great? Children everywhere are 
preparing their written answers. General Mills will re- 
ward the best entries with this all-expense trip. There 
will be 1,100 other prizes. No purchase of a product is 
required—no boxtops, no entry blanks. Complete con- 
test rules and prize lists are now available. 

However, there is a more worthy goal than inviting 
children to enter a contest. The broader objective is 
to stimulate every youngster in America to learn about 
this land of ours and appreciate it more. To encourage 
family discussion, General Mills cereal boxes carry 
thought-provoking statements about the greatness of 
America. To help teachers motivate pupils in social 
studies, English, speech, science, and art classes, a 
series of 10 picture panels and a pamphlet of teaching 
suggestions have been prepared. 
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Home discussion has been going on for some time. 
Contest enthusiasm will run high until the April 21, 
1952, deadline. Capitalize on this interest. Order these 
teaching aids at once! 


Copyright, 1952, General Mills, inc. 
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May we suggest that you di coupon VIA AIR MAIL 
if 
Uy 

Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


send me at once the classroom panels, teaching 
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flower pot was shown—one we 
had made a few weeks previous). 
We paint (a water color picture 
was presented). We march. We 
write (a neat paper of yester- 
day’s happenings was held up). 


We read (one youngster read the 
story of The Gingerbread Boy 
while another showed the pic- 
tures. Were our newcomers in- 
terested! You should have seen 
their faces when they heard one 








CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





Copyright 
NUMBERS AT WORK 


An entirely new series of arithmetic texts—everything new—not a revision! 
Grades 3-8. Modern and attractive in every particular, based on leading 
courses of study, alive with beautiful color. 


Manuals. Workwooks available for grades 1-8. 


Forrest H. Kitpow, Wisconsin Representative 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Syracuse 2, New York 


1952! 


By 
PATTON and YOUNG 


Complete with Teachers’ 


ATLANTA DALLAS 








NEW FILMSTRIPS 


by SVE 


phonics: a key to better reading 








a 
new 
filmstrip 
series 


sounds: 


Full-color draw- 
ings (captioned 
and subtitled) ex- 
plain word sounds 


Try to think of a word that 
begins with these sliding 













GREAT AMERICAN 
FRONTIERSMEN 
intermediate— Junior High 


Continuity and original color 
drawings (captioned) by Mar- 
garet Bradfield and Associates 
vividly bring to life the signifi- 
cant events in the lives of these 
famous Americans: Daniel 
Boone, David Crockett, Kit Car- 
son, Brigham Young, Buffalo 
Bill (William Cody). 


Each filmstrip, in color, 






MONONED sa cseeasesees $ 5.00 
No. A246SB, complete set, 
5 filmstrips, boxed....... $23.75 








BASIC NATURE STUDY 
Intermediate—Senior High 


Color photographs of living spe- 
cimens and illustrations (cap- 
tioned) show identifying char- 
acteristics and living habits of 
our most common birds, insects, 
and reptiles. Prepared by Ernest 
Bonhivert, Science Counselor, 
Glencoe, Ill., Public Schools. 








and offer exercises 
for identification 


and practice. Prepared for the Primary—Junior 
High levels by Devona M. Price, Dir. of Instruc- 
tion, and Hilda B. Pogue, teacher, Oak Park, 


Ill., Public Schools. 


Individual titles: Let’s Start With Key Words; 
Make Words Work For You; Your Eyes And Ears 
Are Good Helpers; Vowel Sounds Help You; 
Test Yourself On Sounds; Help Yourself Read. 


Each filmstrip, in color, captioned and subtitied...... $ 5.00 
No. Al 15S, complete set, 6 filmstrips, boxed........ $28.50 - 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


1 Business 


1345 Diversey Parkway 
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Each filmstrip, in color, 


captioned....sseceseves $ 5.00 
No. A464S, complete set, 
10 filmstrips, boxed...... $44.50 


FREE! your dealer or write 


S.V.E. for the new 68-page S.V.E. Educa. 
tional Catalog. Complete listings of hundreds 
of new filmstrips, 2 x 2 slides, and Slidesets. 





Dept. ST-1 





INC. 


Corporation 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


of their favorite stories read). 
We do numbers (our number 
workbook was shown). We draw 
(a ballerina girl emerged on 
Carla’s paper and she was 
pretty). We sew, and of course 
our Mother’s Day present—a hot 
pad—was proudly presented even 
if it did show signs of use. We 
make books (all teachers of Pri- 
mary 1 and 2 are familiar with 
the varied booklets made includ- 
ing ones about the family, Dick, 
Jane, Baby, Father, and Mother), 
our charts, numbers, the neigh- 
borhood doings, community help- 
ers, stories written by the chil- 
dren, etc. We sing. This was the 
finale. My children selected songs 
(their favorites) and sang to the 
little ones who now were in the 
seats all alone. By this time they 
were more accustomed to the sur- 
roundings and they were enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

Just before leaving, I took roll 
call in my room, each child tell- 
ing where he lived. Some of the 
kindergarteners knew their ad- 
dresses, too, they told me. 

The show was over! Upon leav- 
ing they told me primary school 
was going to be nice. They would 
come to my room next September. 

Thru this little visit they be- 
came more acquainted with me 
as a teacher, the room with all 
the desks, and the activities they 
would participate in next semes- 
ter. The over-lapping of the pro- 
gram they were familiar with in 
the kindergarten and the one in 
my room was evident. 

Each semester this orientation 
day is scheduled for the outgoing 
kindergarteners. It helps make 
for a more natural beginning in 
primary school—the all day 
school. 

JEAN WITTE 

Primary School Teacher 
Eugene Field School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Statistics for Schoolmen 


The American worker is producing 
more per hour than ever before. Out- 
put per man hour rose last year from 
10 to 22 per cent in 24 major Ameri- 
can industries. 

* * * 

The average secretary is 36 years 
old, has worked for her present em- 
ployer eight years, and earns $255 a 
month. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 








Retirement and Federal Legislation Examined 


EALIZING the current stir among public 

employees and teachers about retirement and 
its relation to social security the writer devoted 
two days of the AASA convention to the sessions 
of the National Council on Teacher Retirement. 
The NCTR is the official national organization of 
state and local retirement systems. Leaders and 
officers are executive secretaries or directors of 
state retirement boards. School people have the 
privilege of attending as visitors but do not have 
voting rights. NCTR works jointly with the Re- 
search Division of NEA in promotion of state 
retirement systems, follows national developments, 
especially congressional legislation in social secur- 
ity. These two groups can rightfully take credit for 
stopping previous legislation not considered in the 
best interests of members of teachers retirement 
systems. It is then the future situation which re- 
ceives current attention. We are indebted to NCTR 
and NEA for on-the-spot releases during the past 
few years which outline the many bills and back- 
of-the-scenes maneuvers in teacher retirement and 
social security relationships. 

NCTR reaffirmed its belief that ‘an adequate 
state or local retirement system, operating under 
state law, offers the best financial security to mem- 
bers of the teaching profession.” It pledges to work 
actively to improve existing systems. 


Remember 218(d) 


Teachers will do well to establish 218(d) in their 
vocabularies because a legislative controversy on 
that section of the federal law promises to grow in 
intensity. 218(d) is the section of the Social Secur- 
ity Act of 1950 which excludes public employees 
who are covered by state or local retirement or 
pension systems from social security coverage. 
Attempts to make exceptions failed in Congress 
but similar bills have been re-introduced. It was 
ruled, however, that a way to get around 218(d) 
would be to repeal a state retirement law and then 
proceed. This was done in Virginia where teachers 
and the state administration agreed to integration. 
The state law was first repealed. Then an enabling 
act was passed and this was followed by passage 
of a law setting up the integrating formula where- 
by teachers were brought under social security and 
a new retirement law, the benefits under the com- 
bined plan to be equal to what they would have 
been paid had the existing system been continued 
under certain conditions. Space does not permit a 
description of the mass of detailed law to integrate. 

218(d) has not prevented repeal of retirement 
laws in several states. In South Dakota, where they 
had a rather weak optional system, the state plan 
was repealed and social security substituted. In 
Wyoming teachers will be polled in April. Where 
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repeal or integration have taken place the problem 
of protecting prior or vested rights has been a 
difficult one. 

The impending battle will be between certain 
groups of public employees and those, including 
teachers, who have the better retirement systems. 
To get under social security 218(d) will have to be 
amended and the pros and cons are lined up. Col- 
lege teachers favor inclusion and the reason is 
obvious. They invariably cross state lines for pro- 
motions and cannot take retirement rights with 
them. Many end careers with teaching experience 
and state deposits scattered over the U. S. A. If 
they have social security their membership contin- 
uity is unbroken. College administrations say that 
recruitment of faculties also poses a problem. Fire- 
men and policemen oppose inclusion and have sup- 
ported NCTR in Congress. A bill HR5604 to except 
college teachers from 218(d) has been introduced. 
It is felt if hearings are held on the bill the whole 
subject may be opened. 


Attitude of Some Employees 


Some public employees, notably Wisconsin, want 
an amendment to permit the coverage of state and 
municipal employees if a state law already pro- 
vides integration for them. As was pointed out in 
the February Journal, an enabling act for this 
group was passed in 1951. Senator Wiley has 
introduced S1670 and Congressman Byrnes has 
introduced HR5173 to provide: this exception. 
Chief promoters of the bills are the Council of 
State Governments and the American Municipal 
Association. Still another bill would repeal 218(d) 
outright and guarantee no rights whatsoever. 

The question of immediate interest is whether 
or not 218(d) can be amended to allow Old Age 
Survivors Insurance coverage and still preserve 
existing systems. The NCTR feels that it is pos- 
sible to do so if the technical language is carefully 
phrased to protect members’ rights. A joint com- 
mittee of the two groups is reported as having been 
set up to attempt the wording. It is improbable 
that the same benefits can be provided at the same 
costs. Social security is inflexible whereas retire- 
ment systems are flexible with options. 


Provision for Referendum 


NCTR is unanimous in its declaration that in the 
event of Old Age Survivors Insurance coverage the 
combined benefits shall be better than the retire- 
ment benefits under the state or local systems. It 
also demands that before any combined plan goes 
into effect there be a proper referendum. Three 
bills for a referendum have been introduced. 

General feeling is that no hearings on the pro- 
posals will be held before the November elections 
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and that the only change which the present Con- 
gress might undertake is a nominal increase in 
social. security benefits. 

The conference dealt with other vital topics as 
investments, stability of securities, office proce- 
dures, and latest features of retirement laws. 
Greatest interest, however, centered upon social 
security. One leaves a two-day meeting with a re- 
newed conception of the highly involved and tech- 
nical problems which confront the teaching pro- 
fession as it must think thru deliberately and 
objectively this matter of federal and state retire- 


ment relationships. We are convinced that the cau- 
tious attitude of your Retirement Committee and 
Executive Secretary before our state legislators in 
January is the only defensible course. There is too 
much at stake to go off the deep end before all of 
the facts and ultimate results are clearly before 
the members of the system. It will be requisite to 
study all phases of proposed arrangements here in 
Wisconsin and to counsel with expert organizations 
like NCTR and the NEA. The final disposition 
should grow out of what its effects are upon the 
rank and file in the distant and important future. 
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Guidance of American Youth; 
an Experimental Study 


By W. M. Rothney and Bert A. 
Roens. Harvard Univ. Press, 
1950. $5.00. 


Thru a report on a program of 
study and counseling of high 
school students in the Arlington, 
Massachusetts, Public Schools, 
the authors have provided a de- 
tailed picture of how a guidance 
program was set into operation 
in a community. 

The value of continuous guid- 
ance of individuals over the sec- 
ondary school period has been 
demonstrated in this study. Over 
one-third of the book is devoted 
to a detailed description of ten 
case studies where in some cases 
the follow-up data extended to 
eleven years after the initial con- 
tact. 

The Arlington study as re- 
ported in this volume clearly 
demonstrates that guidance is a 
highly complex process but the 
accomplishment of results similar 
to those reported is possible in 
any public secondary school if 
practices of concerted action sim- 
ilar to those developed herein are 
employed.—IRENE SMITH, Guid- 
ance Director, Central High 
School, West Allis. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in 

the Public Schools 

National Educational Policies 

Commission. NEA, 1951. 
$1.00. (paper) 

This NEA Educational Policies 
Commission Report gives intelli- 
gent direction to building an 
acceptable moral order and com- 
municating to our youth an 
appreciation of our _ spiritual 
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heritage without offending any 
religious group. 

Every teacher should know this 
attractive, very readable booklet. 
It would serve as a_ splendid 
springboard for faculty group 
discussions for the _ problems 
treated must be a consideration 
of any group’s philosophy of edu- 
cation if its aim is the prepara- 
tion of happier individuals in a 
better, more orderly world. 

Building on the basic concept 


that the individual is of supreme 
importance, the Commission clar- 
ifies the problem by discussion of 
statements of affirmation, listing 
of values, and comparison of 
sanctions; it describes a workable 
program; it suggests a partner- 
ship of community and _ school 
that should go far in solving the 
problem, and incidentally, also 
strengthen our public relations 
program.—ALMA THERESE LINK, 
English Teacher, Oshkosh High. 








of government revenue. 


| of partnership in education. 


home contacts. 








support. 


WEA PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
WILMARTH A. THAYER, Wittenberg 





| “Somebody's Knockin’ ” 


**C\OMEBODY’S Knockin’,” sang the workers in the cotton 
fields of the 1800’s. Somebody’s knockin’ at our doors in 
March, but few are inspired to compose a song to the collectors 


We wonder how many of our professional members have 
been knocking on parents’ doors during the year, getting better 
acquainted with the people who send us the little Johnny’s and 
Mary’s? These knocks can be real boosts, if they engender under- 

standing of schools on the part of parents and create a feeling 


Knocking on the doors of our communities, figuratively at 
least, can show people what they are getting for the tax dollars 
they spend in education. It can acquaint people with facts as to 
how educational costs, too, are affected by the inflationary spiral. 
| In a recent study of the educational system of the largest 
city in the United States, public relations was found to be the 
greatest need. The solution? More “knocking on doors” in the 
form of printed information sent directly to parents about school 
j| activities; in greater use of newspaper, radio, and TV to 
acquaint people with pupil accomplishment; in readable finan- 
cial reports of interest to the voters; and finally, a greater 
emphasis by school people on the importance of good school- 


If we expect greater tax support for education, we must 
show that our educational activities are producing more capable 

democratic citizens. When we are doing such a job, that key- 
stone of public relations, the individual teacher, is the friendly 
messenger whose knocking at the door maintains loyal school 
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New Problems, New Tools 


“6 ALFWAY thru the atomic 

century and only a genera- 
tion removed from the first crude 
broadcast of Marconi’s ‘peep- 
peep-peep’ code signals, the world 
citizen is physically able to drop 
in on any one of two billion 
neighbors with less effort than 
that formerly required to call on 
the Smiths next door. 

“So much man has accom- 
plished. As he faces the future, 
he holds in one hand the key to 
universal understanding, in the 
other a fragment of nuclear 
energy so awesomely destructive 
that none would dare to loose it, 
save thru misunderstanding. His- 
tory will record how man reacts 
to this providential coincidence.” 

These words from the report 
on broadcasting by the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press are 
a challenge to society in general. 


Blaming the Other Fellow 


The report continues, “Already 
men are flinching from that task. 
Already it has become the fashion 
to say, ‘Yes, the A-bomb makes 
education for survival an urgent 
priority ; but it is not our respon- 
sibility! Thus the motion picture 
producer begs off with ‘We are an 
entertainment medium; let radio 
educate the people.’ The broad- 
caster retorts: ‘We, too, are pri- 
marily an entertainment medium ; 
let the newspapers do it.’ The 
newspaper publisher complains 
that ‘We cannot fill our columns 
with dull stuff; what are the 
magazines for?’ The magazine 
editor asks: ‘What are books 
for?’ The book publishers turn 
accusingly to the schools with 
‘You don’t expect us to make up 
for the educator’s deficiencies, do 
you?’ The college president takes 
refuge in ‘What can we do with 
youngsters whose parents have 
failed them?’ Parents blame the 
church, and the preachers casti- 
gate the movies, thus completing 
the sorry circle.” 
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This is no time for delay or for 
temporizing! Educators must 
arise to the occasion and accel- 
erate their pace to the urgencies 
of the day. Traditional practices 
must be augmented by new ideas 
and modern devices. It is a time 
for bold planning. We dare not 
confine our thinking to young 
people alone; but must reach the 
adult citizenry as well. 


To facilitate the task at hand 
Wisconsin is developing its own 
mass-communications medium—a 
statewide network of non-com- 
mercial FM broadcasting §sta- 
tions. These stations are capable 
of reaching young and old in all 
of the state’s 71 counties. This 
educational network was ordered 
by the Wisconsin Legislature and 
is rapidly nearing completion. Its 
facilities are open to all educa- 
tional and service agencies. 

The physical machinery is in 
readiness, and a _ questioning 
finger points to us. What are we, 
as educators, doing to make more 
effective use of this powerful new 
tool which is now available to us? 


Are we thinking of the millions of 
potential “students” in the state, 
or are we content to serve only the 
thousands of students in our tradi- 
tional classes? 





Are we radio conscious? 





Are we re-examining our resources 
and methods in the light of our 
opportunities? 

Are we using radio effectively in our 
schoolrooms? 

Are we acquiring the radio-audio 
equipment our schools need? 


Are we strengthening school-home- 
society relationships thru well con- 
ceived broadcasts? 


Are we encouraging listening to sig- 
nificant programs and discussing 
them with our pupils? 


In short, are we radio con- 
scious ? 

To reap the benefits inherent 
in the modern electronic aids to 
education schools have provided 
themselves with various types of 
equipment. Most common, of 
course, are radio receivers. They 
are now standard equipment in 
the thousands of elementary 
classrooms which make the Wis- 
consin School of the Air a regular 
part of their study activity. A 
magnetic tape recorder, in addi- 
tion to its usefulness in capturing 
otherwise fleeting radio programs 
for later use, has many adapta- 
tions to the teaching process. A 
public address system, with its 
microphones and loud speaker, is 
a powerful motivating influence 
for a variety of activities. Tele- 
vision receivers are as yet owned 
by relatively few schools; but 
with the coming of educationally 
significant programs they, too, 
will find their 
places in the 
schoolrooms. 

Yes, science 
has given us 
modern aids to 
education as 
well as those 
devices which 
make our prob- 
lems infinitely 
more complex 
than those of 
yesteryear. We 
must use them 
effectively in 
the present, or 
we may never 
achieve a 
future! 
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OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
2c: SCHOOL DISTRICT 





NO OTHER RADIOS SO PERFECTLY 
FIT YOUR CLASSROOM NEEDS... 


Zenith Quality 


FM-AM TABLE MODEL RADIOS 


These Zenith radios are unique in their contribution to the field of 
educational radio—for no other receivers made so perfectly fit the 
needs of today’s classroom. 

Zenith Super-Sensitive FM reception reaches far beyond ordinary 
FM range—brings school programs STATIC FREE to your class room. 
And Zenith Long Distance AM is world famous for reliable, powerful 
performance. All this means reception upon which you can depend, 
eliminating last-minute changes of your teaching schedule. 

Moreover, these two Zeniths are compactly designed to save desk 
and storage space. They are lightweight and have carry-about handles 
—so convenient a child can carry them easily from class to class. Thanks 
to Zenith’s uncompromising standards of quality, they promise years 
of trouble-free service—despite rough and constant classroom usage. 





Zenith Super-Symphony. America’s finest FM-AM table Yes, no other FM radios so perfectly fit the needs of your school. 
tadio. Exceptionally wide volume range for auditorium, For proof, why not call your Zenith dealer today, for an actual 
classroom or quiet office. Giant 7%-inch Zenith Alnico <i: ” wae 

speaker. Super-sharp station selectivity. New broad- in-school” demonstration: 
range tone control. Walnut, Dawn Grey or French 
Green Plastic cabinet. Model H725. 





Zenith Super Triumph. Patented Zenith DialSpeaker de- 
sign with 5% in. Zenith built speaker; broad range tone 
control. Swirl Walnut, Dawn Grey, French Green plastic 
cabinet. Medel H724 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Over 30 Years of ''Know-How" in Radionics® Exclusively ¢ Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids, 
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Pearson, McFarland, 
And Stokes Are Main 


Speakers for NWEA | 


Convention is Scheduled At | 





Oshkosh, Fri., Apr. 4 


Leon Pearson, NBC News| 
and United | 


Commentator 
Nations correspondent, Ken- 
neth McFarland, guest lec- 
turer for the Readers Digest, 
and Kate Pentzer Stokes, 
dramatic actress, have been 
announced as the principal 
speakers for the annual 
Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association convention 


in Oshkosh on Friday, Apr. 


4. by M. G. Gegan of 
Menasha, president of the 


organization. 

Mr. Pearson will use “The 
U.N. and Korea” as the sub- 
ject of his discussion. 
wide background of news re- 
porting includes assignments 
in this country and in 
Europe. In 1945 and 1947 he 
was sent to Moscow to cover 
the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference and since then has 
made a special study of the 
United Nations. 

“Four Buckets of Paint” is 
the title of the lecture by Mr. 


McFarland, formerly super- | 


intendent of schools of 
Topeka, Kansas. In addition 


to his work for the Readers | 


Digest he is educational con- 
sultant for the General 
Motors Corporation. 

Mrs. Stokes will 
“Shakespeare’s Great Hero- 


ines.” She has had a rich| 
background on stage and} 
screen. 


At noon the Delegate As- 


sembly will elect officers and | 


transact the business of the 
organization. In the after- 
noon the sectional meetings 
will be held. 


Davis Will Address 


Allison Davis, professor of 
education at the University 
of Chicago, will be the guest 
speaker for an all-day Insti- 
tute sponsored by the Ele- 
mentary Division of the Wis- 
consin State College in Mil- 
waukee, Friday, Apr. 
School administrators and 
teachers are invited to attend. 
The meeting will begin at 
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His | 


present | 


4. | 
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WOTP Will Merge With 


Other Organizations 


The World Organization of 
|the Teaching Profession will 
| cease its separate identity on 
| Aug. 1, 1952, according to an 
|announcement by its Secre- 
tary-General, William G. 
Carr. Joining with it in an 
all-inclusive body will be the 
International Federation of 
Teachers Associations and 
the International Federation 
of Secondary Teachers. The 
new organization is to be 


known as the World Confed- | 


eration of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession. 

The arrangements for the 
inaugural meeting are in the 
hands of the secretaries of 
the three present groups. In 
the meantime there is the 
|job of integrating the pur- 
poses and methods of oper- 
ating. It is assumed that 
projects already begun can 
be carried thru by the Con- 
federation. The national 
members in the Confedera- 
| tion will be substantially the 
same as those of the present 
three organizations. 

The Sixth Delegate As- 
sembly of WOTP will be held 
from July 26 to 31 in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


Milwaukee Institute 





Apa: 
1/9 A.M. with an address by 
| Dr. Davis on the subject: 
The Influence of Socio-Eco- 
nomic Factors on _ Intelli- 
gence. Particular emphasis 
will be on the elementary 
school level. Question and 
answer periods and group 
meetings will be held during 
the remainder of the morn- 





Wisconsin Congress Will Hold Annual 


Milwaukee County Has 
Big Conference, Feb. 8 


Milwaukee county and vil- 
lage teachers jammed West 
Milwaukee High School 
Auditorium on Feb. 8 for a 
mid-year professional meet- 
ing. Supt. Kies and a plan- 
ning committee arranged a 
well-balanced program. The 
county superintendent led off 
with a talk on Today’s 
Achievements. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Hamrin of NW 
University who spoke on 
“Understanding and Coun- 
selling Qur Children” and 
Dr. Beauchamp of Chicago 
U. on “Applying Scientific 
Principles to Teaching.” Dr. 


Otis Crosby of Detroit, well- | 


known in Wisconsin for his 
leadership in public rela- 
tions, discussed that subject 
from the standpoint of the 
classroom teacher. All formal 
presentations were practical 
and of high quality. 

A symposium on teacher 
welfare was conducted by 
Mrs. Helen Conley, principal, 
Green Tree School, State 
NEA Director S. R. Slade, 
Herbert Dahmer, chairman 
WEA Retirement Committee, 
and O. H. Plenzke, executive 
secretary. Subjects covered 
were the activities of the 
Milwaukee County Council, 
the NEA, retirement, and 
WEA welfare activities. 


Central Wis. Teachers 
Assn. Shifts to Spring 


In accordance with the 
wishes of a majority of its 
membership the _ executive 
committee of the Central 
Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion voted to hold its annual 
convention in spring instead 
of fall beginning with its 
40th meeting in 1958. 
Whether the one-day conven- 
tion will be in February or 
March is for later decision. 

The president for 1953 will 
be Supt. L. E. Peterson of 
Wittenberg. S. J. Paynter 
and O. W. Matzke of Wau- 
sau will continue as_ secre- 


ing period and the afternoon. | tary and treasurer. 





Convention in Racine, April 15-17 


| Being Vacation Time Many 
| Teachers Expect to Attend 


The Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will 
hold its annual conference in 
Racine, Apr. 15-17, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Joseph Born of 
Sheboygan, president of the 
organization. The theme 
chosen for the convention is 
“The Citizen, His Future, 
Our Responsibility.” 


Principal Speakers 

Program highlights will be 
the four principal speakers 
selected for the general ses- 
sions. George E. Watson, 
state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, will address 
the group on “We Are Keep- 
ing Our Schools Free,” Dr. 
Carl Neupert, state health 
officer and National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
|Health Chairman, will talk 
on “Civil Defense,” and 

rank Williams, director of 
|school curriculum of Dallas, 
|Texas, has been chosen as 


banquet speaker, Apr. 16. 
Ralph H. Ojemann of the 
University of Iowa and 
treasurer of the National 
Congress will address the 
convention on the “Role of 
the National Congress of 


-arents and Teachers.” 


Teachers Urged to Attend 

Since the convention will 
be held at a time when many 
schools will be having vaca- 
| tion, officers cordially invite 
|and urge teachers to attend. 
| Apr. 5 is the deadline date 


| . . 
|for registration and reserva- 


‘tions. Officers are planning 
for an attendance of at least 
1.500. Consult your local 
PTA president for informa- 


tion regarding registration 
or write directly to the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 119 Monona 
Ave., Madison 3. 

Mrs. George Steinmetz of 
Wauwatosa, state program 
chairman, has set up a series 
of workshops extending over 
the three-day period designed 
to aid presidents, program 


chairmen, and parent educa- 
tion chairmen. Mrs. Stanley 
Ashby of Madison is general 
chairman of the convention. 
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THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Embodying every valuable learning and teaching aid, these 
readers provide for the needs of all children in Grades 1-8. 
Books 1 through 7 now ready. Workbooks, manuals. 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Integrated history, geography, and citizenship for training in 
how to live in a democracy. Grades 1-9; workbooks, manuals. 


HERZBERG-GUILD-HOOK: BETTER ENGLISH 


This brand-new English series assures. success through its 
clear-cut development of topics, its practical and lively con- 
tent, its systematic instruction. Grades 7, 8, 9; workbooks, 
manuals. 


2 
Ginn aad 2301-2311 Prairie Ave., 
Company Chicago 16, Ill. 


Miss Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant, Kendall, Wis. 
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NEW 


Extensive Revisions of Two 
Outstanding Texts 


® BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
by R. O. Hughes 


New format: larger page size, improved type 
style 


‘New stress on community life 
—New class projects and discussion topics 


—New emphasis on “moral” citizenship 


© THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
by R. O. Hughes 


Telling the entire story of world civilization, this 
extensive new revision spotlights today’s world. 


New stress on the Far East 


Addition of India and China to the “old” civili- 
zations 


[ -New maps—many in color—new pictures 

| —New format: larger page size, better type 

| Complete Details Sent on Request 
Allyn ana Bacon, te. 


[ 2231 South Park Way Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Classroom Teacher Dept. 
Plans Summer Meeting 





The ninth Classroom 
Teachers National Confer- 
ence will be held at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., July 7-18, re- 
ports Mrs. Janie Alexander 
of Texas, president of the 
Department. The Conference 
will be jointly sponsored by 
the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and the 
Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege and will have as direc- 
tors Eugene B. Elliott, presi- 
dent of the College, Mrs. 
Alexander, and Hilda Maeh- 
ling, executive secretary of 
the Department. 

This inservice training 
program will have for its 
theme: “Organized Action + 
Effective Participation = 
Ultimate Achievement.” Dur- 
ing the morning sessions the 
entire group will hear dis- 
cussion of topics of interest 
to all and presented by lead- 
ers in education, and in the 
afternoon each participant 
will choose a group discuss- 
ing a _ specialized area in 
which the individual is inter- 
ested. 


College Credit Offered 


Teachers who need college 
credit or attendance certifi- 
cates at professional meet- 
ings for advancement on the 
salary schedules or to meet 
the requirements of school 
boards may secure them by 
participating in the confer- 
ence. Besides the activities 
planned at the campus many 
interesting trips will be 
scheduled to nearby places of 
educational, industrial, and 
historical interest. 

Teachers interested in at- 
tending the conference which 
follows the NEA Convention 
in Detroit should write to 
the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for further 
information. 


Rural Life Caste 


The Great Lakes Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, scheduled at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Apr. 
21-23, will include groups of 
educators and laymen from 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, and Wisconsin. The 
theme selected for the three- 
day session is Citizenship 





Responsibility and Control ix 
Rural Life. 

Several professional or 
ganizations, lay groups, anc 
educational institutions have 
cooperated in the planning 
of the conference. If you 
desire further informatior 
write to Theo. A. Sorenson, 
Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison. 





Easter Seal Sale Fund 
Will Aid Thousands 


The Wisconsin Association 
for the Disabled will use the 
funds collected thru the an- 
nual Easter Seal Sale to aid 
the estimated 17,000 crippled 
and the 80,000 children with 
speech handicaps in Wiscon- 
sin. For one month, Mar. 13- 
Apr. 13, Wisconsin residents 
will have the opportunity to 
contribute to this worthy 
project by buying Easter 
Seals. Of all the funds col- 
lected in the state over 91 
per cent will remain in Wis- 
consin to develop. services 
for its crippled and the re- 
mainder will go to the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults to pro- 
mote the national program. 
Similar collections will be 
made in every state and ter- 
ritory in the United States. 

The Wisconsin Association 
for the Disabled in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Han- 
dicapped Children of the De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Services of the 
State Board for Vocational 
and Adult Education will 
provide treatment, convales- 
cent care, prosthetic devices 
and braces, transportation, 
and assistance toward spe- 
cial education. 





Camps for the Crippled 


The funds are used to 
assist the cerebral palsy cen- 
ters which provide diagnosis, 
treatment, and education for 
the handicapped. About 500 
crippled children and adults 
enjoy a healthy outing at 
Camp Wawbeek in Wisconsin 
Dells every summer. Holler 
Park Day Camp _ provides 
summer recreation for ap- 
proximately 400 crippled 
children. The Wisconsin 
Homecrafters store is a sales 
outlet for the articles pro- 
duced by the homebound. 

The National Society will 
use its funds for education, 
direct services; and research. 
Ralph E. Balliette, superin- 
tendent of Platteville Public 
Schools, is president of the 
Wisconsin Association. 
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THE REASONS WHY 


More Holden Book Covers were used 
last year than Ever Before: 
HOLDEN COVERS actually do increase the life of textbooks 


up to 3 years! 


They receive the wear instead of the books. 


They protect textbooks from damage both in the classroom and 
while carried back and forth to school—in all kinds of weather. 


They create a Saving; thereby releasing funds for other needed 
supplies. 


They keep new books from quickly growing old. 


Students and parents alike appreciate having textbooks clean, 
sanitary and workmanlike. 


School officials realize that clean books are as essential as good 


drinking water and pure air. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT ...IT PAYS! 
SAMPLES FREE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














Whitewater Sponsors 
U. N. Mock Session 


Problems 





The American 


class of the college high and | 


the speech department of 
Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, sponsored a 


mock United Nations session 
at Whitewater for high 
school students of the area, 
Thursday, Feb. 14. Its pur- 
pose was to help acquaint 
students with the problems 
confronting the United 
Nations. 


Fourteen high schools took | 
e = e 
| Extension Service Series 


part in the program. They 
were: Madison West, Madi- 


son Central, Waterford, Bur- | 


lington, Fort Atkinson, Janes- | ; 
Racine| neconne, chairman of the Ex- 


ville, Walworth, 





Department of History of 
the University of Wisconsin 
and a former consultant for 
the U. S. Military Govern- 
ment in Germany was the 
principal speaker at the gen- 
eral session. He related his 
experiences and observations 
during his service with the 
German educational system. 

A staff of stenographers 
consisting of college students 
took notes of the meetings 
and assemblies and prepared 
a summary of them for each 
delegation. 





Northeastern Plans 


Gordon Leistikow of Win- 


Washington Park, Stoughton, | tension Service of the North- 


Orfordville, Waterloo, John- 
son Creek, Lancaster, and 
Whitewater college high. 


Phillips is Speaker 
the nations 


general assembly, 





eastern Wisconsin Education 
Association, has announced 
arrangements for science 


| demonstrations in grades 3, 
|4, and 5 at Luxemburg, Den- 

Each of the high schools | 
sent one or more delegations | 
representing one or more of | 
in the U. N.| 
Meetings were held of the| 
security | May 23-24, Elda Merton, a 


mark, Brillion, Chilton, Kiel, 


Kohler, Fond du Lac, and 
Oshkosh during the week of 
Mar. 17-24. 


On Friday and Saturday, 


council, economic and social | specialist in the teaching of 


council, and _ trusteeship 


council. 
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arithmetic, 
workshop in the teaching of 
Burr W. Phillips of the} arithmetic at Shawano. 


will conduct a 














STUDY AND RECREATION 
A COLLEGE CLASS 
STUDYING 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, Washington, Williamsburg, Philadelphia, 
New York, New Haven, Boston, Concord, Lexington, 
Portland, Augusta, Quebec, Ste Anne de Beaupre, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara, and Detroit. 


July 29-August 22 
i 


EXCEPTIONAL RATES $210.71 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED THIS YEAR 


Whitewater State College 
OFFERS 2-5 CREDITS IN GEOGRAPHY 
cy 
For Information Write 
WHITEWATER STATE COLLEGE 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
Attention: W. C. Fischer 



































J. H. Luther Elected | 
President of Southern 





James H. Luther, superin- | 
tendent of schools at Fort | 
Atkinson, was elected presi- | 
dent of the Southern Wis- | 
consin Education Association 
at the annual meeting in 
Madison, Friday, Feb. 8, to 
succeed Gwendolyn Gibbs of 
Whitewater. John Hamburg, 
assistant superintendent of 
schools at Edgerton, was 
named first vice president, 
and Hoyt Johnson of Rich- 
land Center was chosen sec- 
ond vice president. William 
Marsh of Madison Central 
High School was re-elected 
secretary, and Charles H. 
Door of Milton was renamed 
treasurer. Frank Reighard of 
Stoughton was chosen to the 
executive committee. 


At the annual business | 
meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly the _ association 


adopted resolutions outlining 


the policies and _ principles 
for the members of the 
teaching profession to fol- 


low. Educators are urged to 
teach and practice the prin- 
ciples of democracy and to 
set standards for morality 
and character which are 


necessary in a wholesome 


society. 


Support for UNESCO 

In the field of international 
relations the association rec- 
ommended the development 
of an understanding of the 
United Nations and called 


teachers attention to the spe- | 


cial educational opportunities 
they have to work for 
UNESCO which is dedicated 





tion and teacher welfare and 
particularly “the program 
for reorganization of school 
districts on the Integrated 
Basis will result in districts 
large enough to support an 
educational program of high 
quality at a cost reasonable 
to the people and which re- 
tains the principle of local 


| control.” 


to the principles of building | 


peace in the minds of men. 
Sensing the dangers of 


attack teachers are urged to | 


familiarize themselves with 
the Wisconsin Civil Defense 
Plan and with their local 
defense plans as well as to 
take an active part in the 
education of the public to 
the necessity of defense. 
For the welfare of the pro- 


The State Department of 
Public Instruction was 
praised for its guidance and 
leadership shown in promot- 
ing an educational program 
dedicated to the best inter- 
ests of the schools of Wis- 
consin. To the WEA and 
other state and national edu- 
eational organizations the 
delegates expressed appreci- 
ation for the excellent work 


|on legislation in the fields of 


fession teachers are urged to | 


encourage 
students to become teachers 


promising young | 


improved education and 
teacher welfare. 

A special resolution was 
passed by the delegates ex- 


WACE Plans Conference 
At Green Lake in May 


The seventh annual spring 
meeting of the Wisconsin 
Association for Childhood 
Education will be held at the 
American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake on May 16-18. 
Opening with a Council meet- 
|ing at 8:30 P.M. Friday, the 
| conference will continue thru 
|Sunday noon. The general 
theme will be Children Need 
School Experiences That 
Will Help Them Solve Their 
Individual and Group Prob- 
lems. 

Following registration at 
9 A.M. and a get-together 
over coffee and doughnuts at 
11 A.M., Saturday morning, 
the program for the noon 
' luncheon will feature the re- 
|port of the International 
|Conference at Philadelphia. 











and to improve their own | pressing to John Callahan, | Gladys Van Arsdale of Wis- 


professional 
inservice training. 


WEA Commended 


standards thru|former state superintendent 
|of public 


| sorry 


their 
his 


instruction, 
and concern over 


| long illness and their sincere | 


The 1951 Wisconsin legis-| hope for a “speedy recovery 


lature and the Governor of 
Wisconsin were commended 
for their forward looking 
action in the field of educa- 


| 


that he might enjoy good 
health and many years of 
contentment and leisure 


which he so richly deserves.” | 
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third-grade prospectus (4265) —in full 


color and F 


Representatives: W. C. Bredahl, W. C. Crosland, O. Ritzenthaler 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
| AND COMPANY 


aM 
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. We can 7 
‘Spell and 
> write,too. 


PETES EE TT 4 


Ask for the first-grade 
prospectus (#190) or 
the NEW second-and 


Chicago 11 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 

San Francisco 5 
New York 10 


Louise Gersbacher, Consultant 
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|eonsin State College, Stevens 
| Point, president of the Asso- 
ciation, will preside. 


| 
| 


Group Programs 





Saturday afternoon will be 
| given over to the following 
| study groups: 

1. Helping Children Under- 
stand Themselves with Mrs. 
Lois Griggs, Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee, chair- 
man. 

2. Helping Children Use 
the 3R’s as Tools for Living 
| with Florence Kelly, Kinder- 





| |garten- primary supervisor, 
| | Milwaukee 


Public Schools, 
| chairman. 

3. Helping Children Make 
the Best Use of Their Envi- 
iyonment with Mildred 
Raasch, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, chairman. 

Speakers for these groups 
will be announced later. 


Shane is Speaker 

Mary E. Leeper, executive 
| secretary of Association for 
| Childhood Education Inter- 
national, has been invited to 
| speak at the Saturday eve- 
ning dinner meeting. Kath- 
ryn Farrell of Sheboygan 
Public Schools will preside. 

Harold Shane, professor of 
education, Northwestern Uni- 
| versity, will be the speaker 


| | at the closing meeting Sun- 


| 
| day noon, Clara L. Johnson, 


'Milwaukee Public Schools, 
| presiding. 
| For further information 


| write Clara L. Johnson, sec- 
|retary, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 

Room 326 Wisconsin Hotel, 
| Milwaukee. 


Mareh 
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Music Association Will 
Hold Festival Mar. 29 


The sixth Fox Valley and 
Lakeshore Music Association 
Vocal and Piano Festival will 
be held in Sheboygan, Mar. 
29. The events, beginning at 
8 A.M., will be held in the 
Sheboygan. Central High 
School and the Sheboygan 
Vocational School. Solos and 
ensembles will compete thru- 
out the day and the glee 





clubs and the choirs in the | 


afternoon. 

Approximately 1,200 youth- | 
ful musicians will be present 
from the following schools: 
Oshkosh, Neenah, Menasha, | 
Kaukauna, Two Rivers, Ap- 
pleton, Manitowoc, Green 
Bay East, Green Bay West, 
Sheboygan North, and She- 
boygan Central. 


Judges Selected 
All solos and ensembles, as 
well as piano events, will be 
competitive and the partici- 
pants will receive first, sec- 


ond, and third place ratings. | 


The outstanding performers 
will receive star ratings 


which will qualify them to 
attend the state festival 
Madison on May 10. 


in 





| 





| 





| secretary of the festival. 


Six judges have been 
selected. Judging solos and 
ensembles will be Merion 
Johnson, conductor of the| 
A Cappella Choir at Wiscon- | 
sin State College, Milwau- 
kee; Christine Gunlaugson, 
instructor of voice from the | 
University of Wisconsin; | 
Henry Wegner, chorus and | 
band instructor of Racine | 
Lutheran High School; and 
Clyde Parnell, vocal in- 
structor at Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee. Paul 
Jones, chorus instructor from 
the University of Wisconsin, 
will judge the choirs and glee 
— and Ralph =a, in- 





sin State College, Milwau- 


| kee, the piano solos. 


For additional information 
contact Vito Intravaia, 
chorus director at Sheboygan 
Central High School who is 





PTA Boosts Education 
Over State Networks 


The Wisconsin Congress | 
of Parents and Teachers has 
been broadcasting programs | 
of educational interest at | 
10:30 A. M., Thursdays, over 
the state radio network thru- | 





jout the year, 
| Mrs. 


| programs 


according to 
Stanley Ashby, of 
Madison, radio chairman of 
the organization. Some of the 
planned for the 
future are on mental health 


|safety at school and at home, 


and why a high school PTA. 

Among the subjects con- 
sidered during the fall have 
been those dealing with reor- 
|ganization, a specific educa- 
| tional problem for Wiscon- 
sin. Family life and world 
citizenship were themes for 
December and juvenile pro- 
tection one of PTAs major 
concerns was highlighted for 
January. The civil defense 
broadcast was tape recorded 
and used by a number of 
other radio stations. 

“These radio programs are 
designed to bring the think- 
ing, planning, and goals of 
many educational leaders in 


the state who are specialists 


in their field and child wel- 
fare to the public,” reports 
Mrs. Ashby. All the pro- 
grams are planned to imple- 
ment the year’s program 
planning of the Wisconsin 
Congress and to interpret 
the PT A and its objectives. 


Pres. Appoints WEA 
Constitution Committee 








The committee on WEA 
constitution recodification 
has begun its work. The 
members of the committee 
appointed by the President 
are: 

George O’Brien, 

Rivers, Chairman 
Lester Timm, Fond du Lac 
Grace Webb, Black River 

Falls 
Harold Hawkins, La Crosse 
Melvin A. Frank, Richland 

Center 


Two 
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PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
50th Year 
Member NATA 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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prerequisite 


GRADE 4 
















GRADE 7 GRADE 8 | 


and symbols. 


ust Publ: vo. / 


For Grades 


e Develop in pupils an understanding of the idea of number as a 
understanding and 


to the 


Authors: 
tion, West Virginia 
Wheat, 
West Virginia: 


Dean of School of Educ 


FVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Harry Grove Wheat, 
Unive rsily Py 
formerly Elementary 


pervisor, Hast Chicago, Indiana; 


For complete information, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


I through 3 


THE ROW -PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC BOOKS 


Mere, at last. are books that -- 


use of number names 


e Provide systematic and simplified ways of interpreting, an- 
alyzing, comparing, recording, communicating number ideas. 

e Activate the pupil to think out eve ry slep of the way he 
takes and train him to rely on himself for the answer. 





Professor of Edauca- 
Margaret Leckie 
State of 


Supervisor, 


Geraldine Kauffman, Arithmetic Su- 


Harl R. Douglass, 


ation, University of Colo. 

























Manitowoc High Plans 
Swap with Macon, Ga. 
Sixty youngsters from 


Macon, Ga., and Manitowoc 
have changed homes and 


high schools for two weeks | 
study the methods by which | 
nounced by Supt. Angus B. | 
In | 


this winter under a plan an- 


Rothwell of Manitowoc. 
February 30 students from 
Macon have spent their two 
weeks in Wisconsin and in 


March the Manitowoc stu-| 


go to Georgia. 
Rothwell 


dents. will 
According to Mr. 


it is believed that this is the | 


first state exchange of high | : Ly | 
|on the project the Two Riv- 


school students ever contem- 
plated in this country. 


Under the plan the only 
cost to the pupils chosen will 
be transportation. Housing 
and food will be provided by 
the families involved, the 
Macon and Manitowoc 
youngsters making their 
homes in the premises va- 
cated by the exchange. Mr. 
Rothwell told the Board of 
Education, which approved 
the plan, that he believed 
that the Manitowoc pupils 
“will receive a broader un- 
derstanding of Southern life 
thru attending Macon schools 
and living in Southern 
homes.” 


Benefits Obtained 


“In proposing this ex- 
change,” he said, “I believe 
our pupils will obtain a first 
|hand view of the Southern 
Negro problem and of the 
lagriculture and business of 
that area. They will also 





the Civil War is taught in 
Southern schools.” 

Only the 11th and 12th 
|grade students are consid- 
ered for the exchange. All 


were interviewed and the 30 
best qualified were selected. 


In commenting editorially 


lers Reporter said in part: 
| “Perhaps the Manitowoc 
B oard of Education has 
|started something here 
|which may spread to high 
ischools thruout the coun- 
ltry. The Marshall Plan, 
which provides for the ex- 
change of American and for- 
eign businessmen, farmers, 
and teachers, is now being 
applied in concept within the 
boundaries of this country. 
This time the exchange is 
| between the ‘Yankees,’ rep- 
|resented by Manitowoc, and 
|the Southerners, represented 
by Macon, Ga.” 


The Milwaukee 





Journal 


who desired to make the trip | 


summed up its comment in 
| chese paragraphs: 

“Much more important, 
| they should learn a lot about 
|how folks in Wisconsin live 
|and learn and work, and to 
|carry those impressions back 
|to their home folks and fel- 
|low pupils. They will also be 
|able to give a lot of Manito- 
|woc youngsters and _ their 
elders a better understanding 
|of people and conditions and 
|opinions down in Dixie. And 
|the same sort of thing should 
be accomplished by sending 
the Manitowoe pupils south 
‘for two weeks in Macon 
|schools and homes. 
| “It all sounds like a most 
excellent idea, doesn’t it?” 





Kenosha Board Answers 
Critics of Education 


The Kenosha Board of Ed- 
ucation has directed Supt. 
Harold R. Maurer to prepare 
a series of circulars to an- 
swer the attacks of the crit- 
ics of public schools and to 
begin distribution of them 
via the pupils to parents in 
February. The first to be 
sent out will be titled “How 
Good Are Our Schools?” and 
will refute the charge that 
|schools are 
teaching the “three R’s.”’ Mr. 
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A Completely New Science Program 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


Grades 1-6 


This Series offers you Textbooks in Science that ‘arm the learner for 

scientific investigation at his maturity level.” 
e A study of the organization of these books 
e A check of the type of experiments used 

The easy availability of equipment needed 

The wealth of “away from the text” activities suggested 

And a study of its many other outstanding features will convince 


WINSTON’S UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 
Contains MORE SCIENCE and EASIER 
SCIENCE THAN ANY OTHER SERIES! 

A Revision of An Old Favorite 
INTERPRETING SCIENCE 


Grades 7-9 


As up-to-date as a new spring hat, INTERPRETING SCIENCE SERIES 
has been revised to keep pace with the latest developments in the field 
of Science. New material is included on atomic energy, wonder drugs, etc. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


Represented in Wisconsin by 


2636 N. 89th Street 


| 





| 
| 
| 








Chicago 16, Illinois 


Wauwatosa 10, Wis. 











not adequately | 





| | high 
| | groups, 


Maurer pointed out to the 
Board that standardized 
tests have proven that the 
children of today are supe- 
rior in these subjects to chil- 
dren who attended old fash- 
ioned schools. Although em- 
ployers are quick to notice 
employees who are incompe- 
tent along these lines they 
are often citing isolated 
cases and make no mention 
of the majority which has 
learned these subjects ade- 
quately. 


The Red Issue 


The second charge to be 
answered is that of Commu- 
nists in the educational sys- 
tem. Teachers are more con- 
servative than ever, accord- 
ing to recent surveys, Mr. 
Maurer stated. Those teach- 
ers who do step out of line 
are dealt with severely by 
the profession itself. If stu- 
dents are to understand the 
workings of our democratic 
government, they must be 
permitted to discuss contro- 
versial subjects without 
being labeled “Red” for 
doing so. 

Charges that public schools 
are not providing religious 
or ethical training will also 
be discussed. 

One charge which is recog- 
nized as true by most school 
administrators is that our 
public high schools are not 
properly preparing young 
people for either college or 
jobs. Mr. Maurer agreed that 
a change in educational pat- 
terns is necessary, but added 
that since these changes will 
cost money the taxpayers 
who pay for them must first 
indicate a desire to have 
them made. 





Frontiers of Science is 
Frosh Forum Theme 


The Freshman Forum 
Committee of the University 
of Wisconsin has planned a 
series of lectures and discus- 
sions for the second semester 
entitled Frontiers of Science. 
Since these subjects are of 
fundamental significance in 
our civilization the Wiscon- 
sin State Broadcasting Serv- 
ice carries them thruout the 
state to extension centers, 
school classes, adult 
civic organizations, 
and individual citizens. The 


| | | sessions which are held every 
| | | Tuesday and Thursday morn- 


ings at 11 A.M. are broad- 
cast directly from the class- 
room over the entire state 
AM and FM networks. 
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Fischer and Loftus Honored 


Supt. Milton A. Fischer of Dodge- 
ville and Gerald W. Loftus, grade prin- 
cipal, were honored at a banquet meet- 
ing by the Dodgeville PTA for long 
service in the schools of the city. Each 
was given a wrist watch. Mr. Fischer 
completes 30 years in the school system 
and Mr. Loftus has been in it 25 years. 
Congratulations upon these years of 
successful professional work! 


People vs. Television 


Members of West Bend’s McLane 
School PTA stayed away from the TV 
screen long enough one evening to look 
at it in absentia. Attorneys and wit- 
nesses lined up for and against tele- 
vision in a mock trial which produced 
one of the best PTA programs of the 
year. The harmful and advantageous 
aspects of TV were enumerated by 
both sides. The court scene was not 
without humor as the welfare of chil- 
dren was scored against the entertain- 
ment of adults. Principal Christenson 
presided as judge. The jury agreed to 
the recommendation of both attorneys 
—to place TV on probation. 


Anderson to Go to Peru 


Stuart Anderson, associate professor 
of education at Stout Institute, has 
accepted a two-year position in Lima, 
Peru, where he will serve as director 
for the industrial education phase of 
the cooperative education program 
sponsored jointly by the Institute for 
Inter-American Affairs and the Peru- 
vian Minister of Education. He will 
have the responsibility for the leader- 
ship in developing a modern .program 
for the preparation of trade and in- 
dustrial teachers in the Central Normal 
School and in _ providing technical 
assistance to the Minister of Education 
in designing and equipping modern 
vocational schools. Before going to 
Peru he will attend a five-week orien- 
tation program given by the State 
Department in Washington, D. C. 


Denman of Green Bay to Retire 


George E. Denman, superintendent 
of the Green Bay Public Schools since 
1936, will retire July 1 according to a 
recent public announcement. He will 
continue, however, in an _ advisory 
capacity to the new superintendent for 
a period of time. Mr. Denman, a grad- 
uate of Ripon College and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has had a long and 
successful educational career in Wis- 
consin. He began as a rural teacher 
and later served as principal and 
teacher at the high schools in Coleman, 
Amberg, Goodman, and Glenwood City. 
He left Glenwood City to become super- 
intendent at Park Falls. In 1930 he 
became principal of the East High 
School at Green Bay and later resigned 
to become superintendent at Marinette. 
He resigned that position in 19386 to 
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become superintendent at Green Bay. 
Mr. Denman has been active in pro- 
fessional organizations. 


Wis. Educators Write for NEA 


Two Wisconsin educators have writ- 
ten articles which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary NEA Journal. Herbert Helble, 
principal of the Appleton High Schools, 
has an article titled “Extra Class 
Activities” in which he tells how the 
four fundamental needs of young 
people can be served thru an adequate 
school program. Not only do extra 


class activities satisfy youth but they 
also serve as good public relations 
for education. In another NEA article 
William M. Lamers, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, explains the means so far de- 
vised to provide for school systems a 
student-identification program as a 
part of the civilian defense plans. 


Aids to Rural Children 


The U. S. Office of Education reports 
that half of all of the children of the 
United States still live in rural com- 
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lost. 


404 Insurance Building 





Your group insurance renews in the near 
future. When disability strikes it’s comfort- 
ing to know that your group accident and 


health insurance will help to replace salary 


Remember that provision must be made be- 
fore the need arises. Don’t delay in mailing 
your renewal premium to make sure that you 


have this needed protection. 


for information write 


Association 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
Madison Office: 520 Tenney Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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More for a 


VACATION DOLLAR. 
IN COOL, COLORFUL| 


COLORADO 


It’s all here—in one place -—everything | 
for your most wonderful vacation. 
Romantic adventure trails, broad highways | 
through an enchanted world of white-robed 
peaks and purple canyons, full-creel trout | 
fishing. See Old West rodeos, picturesque ghost | 
towns, prehistoric cliff dwellings—or rest and 
relax in cool breezes from the snow-capped | 
Rockies, returning home with youthful vigor. | 
Friendly hotels, dude ranches, motels, 
mountain lodges. Mail coupon now for your 
complete vacation in Colorado. 
SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS—Combine Summer 
School with an unforgettable vacation in Colorful | 
Colorado. Courses offered by top-ranking universities 
and colleges. For Summer Schaal dates and other in- 
formation, write to the institution of your choice. 


Exciting Old Westrodeos Colorado is picture country 


Send for This New FREE 
VACATION GUIDE (aii | ‘* 


54 pages in glowing na- 
tural color, with 12 fully ® 
illustrated tours covering 
every part of Colorful Colo- 
rado. Valuable descriptive 
information about mountain 
passes, national forests, his- 
torical sites—thrilling pre- 
view of a wonderful Colo- 
rado vacation. 


COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
816 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 
Send FREE 4-color 54-page Guide Book 
Full color Colorado State Highway Map 
Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 
Name 
Address 
City State 


COLORADO CLIMATE —the Magic Ingredient | 
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munities of fewer than 2,500 popula- 
tion. Although most of the publications 
of the Office of Education are not dif- 
ferentiated on an urban and rural 
basis they do recognize that many edu- 
cational problems peculiar to rural 
communities need special attention and 
treatment. From time to time studies 
have been made of such problems and 
reports published. The _ publications 
have been arranged under certain 
major heads: Teaching, Administration 
and Organization, Supervision, Rural 
School Statistics, and Publications of 
Historical Interest. If you are inter- 
ested the Office of Education will fur- 
nish you with a list of available 
material. 


Corey Honored by Association 


The Wood County Education Asso- 
ciation honored the retired former 
County Superintendent of Schools S. G. 
Corey by presenting him with an hon- 
orary life membership in the Wood 
County Education Association at their 
meeting on January 31. Quincy Doudna 
from the Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, was the principal 
speaker following the dinner banquet. 
He told of his experiences while spend- 
ing a year in South America. 

During the business session Mrs. 
Ella Esser of Auburndale Public 
Schools was elected president for the 
following year. Other officers chosen 
were: Noel Thorpe, Auburndale High 
School, vice president; Mrs. Lucile 
Bolster, Riverview School, Marshfield, 
secretary; and Mrs. Norma Bymers, 
Webster School, Marshfield, treasurer. 


Polk Co. Hears About Sweden 


Burnett Anderson, a native of 
Grantsburg, a veteran of several years’ 
experience in Minnesota politics, and 
newspaper correspondent’ and _ radio 
broadcaster in Sweden, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet of the 
Polk County Education Association, 
Thursday evening, Feb. 14, at Mill- 
town. His subject was “Sweden: Fic- 
tion, Fact, and Future.” Group singing 
and square dancing were a part of the 
evening program. 


Edgerton is Host City 


The last of the series of professional 
discussions for teachers was held in 
Edgerton, Thursday afternoon, Jan. 31, 
with teachers from Evansville, Fort 
Atkinson, Jefferson, Milton, and 
Stoughton attending. Featured on the 
program were Don Anderson, publisher 
of the Wisconsin State Journal, who 
reported on European conditions as he 
saw them on a recent tour, and H. B. 
McCarty, director of the University of 
Wisconsin radio station WHA, who dis- 
cussed classroom radio and television 
education. 


Door Co. Promotes Inservice Ed. 


The Door County Education Associa- 
tion sponsored an inservice education 
program at Sevastopol, Wednesday, 
Jan. 238, which featured as speakers 








Van Nostrand 


For Science 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HOGG, CROSS, LITTLE 


One of the most important and 
significant high school science 
texts published in many years! 


This book, designed primarily for 
11th and 12th grade students not 
taking separate courses in physics 
and chemistry, presents a broad 
survey course in chemistry, physics, 
earth science, meteorology, and as- 
tronomy. It is not a readaptation 
of general science nor a watered- 
down version of specialized courses, 
but science for general education 
with a less technical and mathe- 
matical approach and greater em- 
phasis on the inter-relation of the 
various fields. 

Also available is a WORKBOOK 
with over 2000 objective-type ques- 
tions and 29 laboratory experi- 
ments. 

and 


For Social Studies 


UNDERSTANDING OUR 
FREE ECONOMY 
FAIRCHILD, SHELLY 


Scheduled for publication in early 
April, this high school economics 
text teaches basic principles in sim- 
ple terms and emphasizes the role 
of the American free enterprise 
system in the tremendous growth 
of this country. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
MUTHARD, HASTINGS, GOSNELL 


Citizenship for ninth grade students. 
American democracy in action today. 


THIS OUR NATION 
BINING, MARTIN, WOLF 


United States history for high schools. 
Chronological-topical organization. 


THIS OUR WORLD 
BINING, HOWLAND, SHRYOCK 


A true world history for high schools. 
Easy to read and understand. 


Van Nostiand. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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Frank Graass, Door county assembly- 
man, Frank Schuller of the UW bureau 
of visual education, and G. Lloyd 
Schultz, music supervisor, and Orlo 
Miller, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, both of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


Kuebler is Marinette Speaker 


The Marinette Education Association 
and. the Marinette Parent-Teacher 
Council jointly sponsored a special -pro- 
gram for all citizens on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 6, at the Marinette High 
School featuring Clark J. Kuebler, 
president of Ripon College, as the guest 
speaker. His subject was “Some Edu- 
cational Imperatives.” Although all 
twin city area residents were invited, 
tickets were distributed to parents of 
students in Marinette Public Schools 
for the purpose of awarding a prize to 
schools with the best attendance at the 
meeting. Mrs. Beulah Krueger, presi- 
dent of the association, was in charge 
of the meeting, and Rose Havelek, ele- 
mentary school supervisor, was pro- 
gram chairman. 


Labor Looks at Education 

In keeping with its long-range in- 
service education program for teachers 
the Wausau Education Association in- 
vited George Hampel, Jr., of Milwau- 
kee, educational director of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor and 
member of the Milwaukee Board of 
Education, to speak to the association, 
Thursday afternoon, Feb. 21, on the 
subject: “Labor Looks at Education.” 
Speakers who appeared previously on 
the Education-Business Days were an- 
other phase of the program which is 
designed to give educators a perspec- 
tive on all phases of community life 
and thinking. Margaret Zielsdorf, pres- 
ident of the association, presided at the 
meeting, and G. W. Bannerman, super- 
intendent of schools, introduced the 
speaker. 


Brown Addresses Mauston Group 


Winston Brown, superintendent of 
schools of Waukesha County and for- 
mer president of WEA, was the prin- 
cipal speaker for the banquet program 
of the Juneau County Education Asso- 
ciation meeting at Mauston, Monday, 
Feb. 11. The plans for the afternoon 
provided for a business session, group 
discussions arranged by the Executive 
and Policy Forming Committee, and a 
general summation session for the 
entire membership. Mrs. Blanche Hepp 
is president of the association. 


Richland Co. Boosts Training 


On Monday, Feb. 4, the Richland 
County Education Association con- 
ducted an inservice education program 
at the Viola High School under the 
leadership of Ruth M. Scheel, commer- 
cial teacher at West Lima, which fea- 
tured teaching demonstrations in vari- 
ous fields. Dott L. Smith of the Viola 
Grade School showed methods of teach- 
ing phonetics, and Kate Marshall of 
the Yuba School demonstrated the 
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TRUE ~ FALSE? 


Girls gain weight at 


FALSE: With your knowledge of physical 
facts, you know that the “fat’’ feeling 
some girls experience at certain times 
of the month is simply a sign that 
“those days” are near. 

But when a young girl suddenly feels 
pounds heavier, she may fret— perhaps 
even become alarmed. For it’s amaz- 
ing how many young girls are misin- 
formed—or uninformed—about men- 
struation. 

As a teacher you can spare your girls 
many anxious moments by giving them 
a copy of the Modess booklet “Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It.” 

Chock-full of friendly, frank advice 
—“do’s” and “don’t’s”—and tips on 
beauty and poise, this 29-page booklet 
has been an invaluable help to millions 
of teen-agers. 


Approved by doctors— brightly illus- 














‘that time of month” 


trated—it answers all sorts of questions 
young girls are apt to ask. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
covers such important subjects as good 
everyday health rules and proper sani- 
tary protection. (Sosoft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the 
nevo-shape, discreet-shape box. Com- 
fortable, adjustable Modess Sanitary 
Belts come in pin or pinless styles.) 

Would you like a free copy for each 
girl in your class? Just mail coupon 
below. 


New aid for teachers—Free! 


For classroom discussion of menstrua- 
tion you'll find the Modess Educational 
Portfolio most helpful. It contains a 
teaching guide, large anatomical chart, 
two booklets on menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material. 
Yours, free. Just theck coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Name 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-3, Milltown, N. J. 
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Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 


ao RICHARD BEST 


TRYREX...the revolutionary 
orthodigital shape, designed 
to fit the normal writing 
position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won't turn in the hand 


2 All leads bonded to the 
wood to prevent pencil breakage 


3 Leads fine ground, compact— 
wear considerably longer 
than ordinary school pencils 


a Stamped with a harmless 
non-metallic white pigment 


5 Pointed at the factory, 
ready to use the instant the 
box is opened. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 


Distributed by: 


Eau Claire 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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integration of spelling, phonetics, and 
reading ability. In music Millie L. Ben- 
jamin, music director of Viola High 
School, demonstrated group singing of 
different types of songs. To conclude 
the program of demonstrations Mrs. 
Glennie Ziemann of West Lima pre- 
sented a group of four pupils in a 
panel discussion. The purpose of each 
demonstration was to show the possi- 
bilities of various techniques to im- 
prove instruction. A movie and a gen- 
eral discussion followed the program. 


Burlington Has Benefit Tilt 


For the second year the faculty of 
the Burlington Public Schools and the 
members of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce have staged a benefit sports 
event to raise money for the March of 
Dimes. Recently a basketball game be- 
tween the two groups each void of star 
players and with the officiating far 
below standard provided an evening of 
hilarity and fun for a jam-packed gym- 
nasium. Thru poor strategy the Cham- 
ber of Commerce coach lost the game 
by one point. He used the device of 
frequent substitutions of an entirely 
new team in order to tire out the fac- 
ulty quintette but the trick worked in 
reverse for his own team became ex- 
hausted in the process. During the 
evening the faculty band rendered 
selections of by-gone days while women 
cheerleaders, just as enthusiastic but 
not quite as agile as their teenage 
counterparts, spurred the poorly con- 
ditioned faculty squad to renewed 
efforts to win for the “dear old school.” 
Although the game will never be re- 
corded in the annals of sports or 
picked by some future sports broad- 
caster as a celebrated game where 
miracles happened it did provide an 
evening of fun for the fans of Burling- 
ton, over $300 for the March of Dimes, 
and better public relations for the 
schools. 


Harral Writes PR Book 


Stewart Harral, who became known 
to many Wisconsin educators by his 
participation in the five regional public 
relations meetings sponsored by the 
WEA in January, is the author of a 
new book, Tested Public Relations, pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman. The volume explains 
practical techniques of building good 
will, understanding, and support. Mr. 
Harral, director of public relations 
studies at the University of Oklahoma, 
is a lecturer in public relations for both 
the National Education Association 
and the Canadian Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Chicago Plans Reading Session 


The Fifteenth Annual Conference on 
Reading at the University of Chicago 
will be held on June 25-28 inclusive. 
The central theme will be “Improving 
Reading in All Curriculum Areas.” This 
theme has been selected because of the 
nationwide interest in the improvement 
of reading in the many learning activ- 
ities in which pupils engage in both 
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DO MORE—SEE MORE—ENJOY 
MORE. No planning to do—No 
worrisome details to look after. Our 
friendly escorts relieve you of all 
ticket and baggage details en route. 


Nine exciting all-expense, escorted 
trips from which to choose. 


Tours operated to Colorado, Califor- 
nia and to Yellowstone, Rocky 
Mountain (Estes), Zion, Bryce Can- 
yon, Grand Canyon, Yosemite Na- 
tional Parks, with interesting stop- 
overs. Costs as low as *$150.65 for 
8 days. 


“Summer Tours”’—our fascinating 
64-page illustrated book—tells the 
whole story. A copy is yours for the 
asking. 


* From Chicago and return, tax additional 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


See your Travel Agent or Mail Coupon 


C. H. MERTENS, Manager B-57 
Department of Tours 

North Western-Union Pacific 

148 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send free SUMMER TOURS 
Book. 
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Street 


NORTH WESTERN 
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elementary and high schools. National 
leaders in both reading and curriculum 
will participate. All teachers and ad- 
ministrators who are interested in the 
conference theme are invited to attend. 
Information about the program, regis- 
tration, and housing will be available 
early in May and may be secured by 
writing to William S. Gray, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Johnson Addresses St. Croix WEA 


Leslie W. Johnson, WEA president 
and superintendent of schools of Supe- 
rior, was one of the principal speakers 
at an all-day meeting of the St. Croix 
County Education Association, Friday, 
Jan. 25. Mr. Johnson presented a chal- 
lenge to the teachers to improve edu- 
cation for all children and to lift the 
status of the teaching profession. Alf 
Fosdahl of Stillwater, Minn., an ex- 
change teacher from Norway, compared 
education in his country with ours, and 
Grace Walsh of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, gave a group of 
humorous readings under the title 
“Time Out for Teachers.” Supt. Cedric 
A. Vig of New Richmond dismissed the 
public schools in order to join in the 
program of the St. Croix association. 
Maynard Thorsen is president of the 
organization. 


Bonduel Is in Testing Program 


The Bonduel Grade School is to 
share in the standardization of new 
intelligence tests developed by Allison 
Davis, Kenneth Eells, and Robert D. 
Hess of the University of Chicago. The 
tests, known as the Davis—Eells Games, 
are intended to measure general intelli- 
gence that will be equally fair to pupils 
of all types of cultural and economic 
backgrounds. The form in which they 
now appear represents the result of 
some five years’ research and -experi- 
mentation in the development of tests 
less subject to cultural bias than some. 

The Davis—Eells Games are available 
in two levels: A primary test for 
grades 1 and 2 and an elementary test 
for grades 3 and 6. The tests require 
no reading or writing on the part of 
the examinee as all directions are given 
by the examiner. They are published 
by the World Book Co. 


Sheboygan Central Wins Honors 


In competition with 2,400 entries 
from 40 states, four Sheboygan Cen- 
tral High School graduates with Israel 
Bensman, instructor, won four regional 
and two national awards in the print- 
ing division of the Industrial Arts 
Awards, sponsored by the Ford Motor 
Co. Central High was the only school 
in the state to qualify entries in the 
regional contest judged in Kansas City 
and to win honors in the national finals 
judged in Chicago. 

Central High holds the record for 
frequency of winning entries in the 
Industrial Arts Awards, now complet- 
ing its fifth year. In 1948 Central won 
several cash awards in addition to a 
silver trophy for the best scrapbook of 
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@ A crack streamliner roars past without stopping. 
But as the mail car flashes by, a metal “catcher” arm 
swings out from the car door and neatly grabs a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. Once inside, 
the sack is opened and the postal clerks fall to the 
job of sorting so that when the city is reached the 
letters are all ready for distribution. 

This automatic pickup is just one of the many 
ways in which the fast trains of America’s railroads 
speed the delivery of your letters to and from the 
smallest towns as well as the largest cities. 

Actually 99 per cent of all inter-city mail is 
handled by the railroads. And so economical is this 
railway postal system that Uncle Sam pays the 
railroads an average of only about one-fifth of a 
cent per letter! 





Today — and every day — some 8,000 trains are You'll enjoy THE 
carrying mail to and from 42,000 railroad stations, RAILROAD HOUR 
handling in a year’s time about 30 billion pieces of every Monday 
mail — for you and all of us. evening on NBC. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 
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MEXICO 
We can offer two especially fine 
tours to Mexico for summer 1952. For 
information write 
PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Mrs. Belle Green Perry, Mgr. 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
The Teacher’s Agent 











You'll like... 


EAGLE CAVE 


Muscoda, Wisconsin 


Historically and geologically 
interesting. 











An Invitation to- 


BLANCHE JAMES 
MARTIN and DEVINE 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 
Make your Summer 
Pleasant! Profitable! 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM 
SUMMER INCOME 
(Teachers like yourself can 


earn $750) 


You will enjoy this satisfying, dignified work | 


as a Representative of the CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT PLAN. You start earning the week 
school closes. 
you receive a guaranteed minimum weekly in- 


come for the summer under our special Teacher | 


Program. Training is free. No evening work. 


YOU CAN REPRESENT THE CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT PLAN IN YOUR OWN 
AREA. OR, IF YOU WISH TO TRAVEL, 
MANY INTERESTING SECTIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARE AVAILABLE. 


Your summer vacation can be the most profit- | 


able, most pleasant one you've ever enjoyed. 


You’ll have money in the fall when school | 
starts. There will be extra dollars for expenses | 


that school salaries may not cover. You will 


meet new people, have satisfying experiences | 
ENRICH your teaching activities | 


that will 
later. 


“I HAD A WONDERFUL TIME AND AM | 


GOING TO DO IT AGAIN NEXT SUM- 


MER!” is what Representatives tell us. Many | 


continue on a profitable part-time basis the 
year round. And many of our full-time Repre- 
sentatives (with incomes up to $10,000) are 
former teachers. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 

Only a limited number of qualified Represen- 
tatives can be accepted for Summer, 1952, 
positions. 


| CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
I am interested in your Teacher’s CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN for the Summer, 1952. ] 
{ Send me information as soon as possible. 


As a qualified Representative, 





printing work produced by the students. 
Entries were grouped in nine divisions: 
wrought metal, pattern making and 
molding, machine shop, wood, elec- 
trical, plastics, mechanical drawing, 
architectural drawing, and printing. 

Regional competitions were held in 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, and Los 
Angeles. After brief public displays, 
the winning projects in each region 
were sent to Chicago to compete in the 
national finals. 


John Davies Honored 


The November issue of The Rostrum, 
official publication of the National For- 
ensic League, pays high tribute to John 
D. Davies, Kenosha high school 
teacher. Mr. Davies is one of the two 
in the nation to receive the diamond 
key from NFL for exceptional work 
in the field of speech training. In his 
26 years at Kenosha he has coached 
many state and national champions 
and directed class plays as well as 
promoted the Little Theater movement. 
During several summers he taught 
speech correction at Vassar College, 
and at the universities of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 


Unique Meeting at Mt. Sterling 


Alice Drake of the Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, faculty termed a 
meeting at the Mt. Sterling Grade 
School, Thursday evening, Jan. 10, as 
“unique.” Unique because parents and 
teachers from 15 area schools held a 
special planning meeting where they 
“sat down with one another to discuss 
problems and what could be done about 
them.” More than a hundred were pres- 
ent to consider what was desired for 
the schools and what were the best 
means of securing those objectives. 
Small discussion groups gave every 
one a chance to contribute. Leonore 
Feldmann, Crawford county superin- 
tendent of schools, A. D. Carberry, 
supervising teacher, and Lenore Wil- 
son of the college faculty took part in 
the discussions. 


Tock is the Artist 


Now that many of you have received 
the two-color PR leaflet entitled “What 
Part Do You Play in Molding the 
Future of Education?,” issued by the 
WEA Public Relations Committee per- 
haps you would like to know to whom 
the credit should go for the art work. 
Jack E. Tock, art teacher at the 
Southern Colony at Union Grove and 
student at the summer session of the 
University of Wisconsin Department 
of Art Education, was recommended as 


| one with original ideas and creative 


skill. He willingly accepted the assign- 


| ment and produced the drawings. We 


appreciate it. 


Teacher Exchange Planned 

farl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has announced a plan for 
an exchange with 25 German teachers 
for the school year of 1952-53. The 
Office of Education would like to get 





| Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta. 
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The dry paint 
you use dry... 


ARTISTA: 
Frescol 








Freseol is a unique medium, a dry 
color in compact form that is wiped 
on with a dry, patented felt-tipped 
brush, which produces thin as well 
as broad strokes, and builds up tones 
to any desired depth. Available in 


boxes of 5 and 8 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 


\. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. 
% Robert M. Humphrey 


a ‘ail 


Say You Saw in the JOURNAL . 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Mexico’s Unique School 
TWO SESSIONS 
TRAVEL SESSION—June 22-July 16. Ex: 














| ploring Mexico’s Colonial Route: Guana- 


juato, Queretaro, San Miguel Allende, San 
Luis Potosi—Mexico City, Taxco, Acapul- 
CO, etc. 

REGULAR SESSION—July 25—Aug. 21. 
Courses: Spanish, Mexican History, Art, 
Silversmithing, Dancing, etc. Field Trips. 
4 College Hrs. Credit. A delightful vaca- 
tion interlude of study and travel at a very 
low cost. For further information— 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 


Wichita, Kansas 
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The Secret of 
Better Spelling 


A good speller is a person with a system of 
skills he uses to attack unfamiliar words. 
GOALS IN SPELLING sets out to teach these 
skills to every pupil. Classroom ex- 
perience proves that schools 
using GOALS IN SPELL- 
ING get better 
results! 












































GOALS 
IN SPELLING® 


New Edition 
BY 


LAMBADER, 
KOTTMEYER 


AND 


WICKEY 












































> Gives 
an enriched pro- 
gram of phonetic 
analysis. 


> Fits the text program to the ma- 
turity of the child. 


> Provides a simple, effective error reduction plan. | 


> Builds confident mastery over words—their 
pronunciation, their spelling, their meaning and 
their use. : 
> Is the most complete program of basic and sup- 
plementary teaching tools available today. 

*Also SPELLING GOALS, clothbound 
Write for FREE booklet, illustrated in color, ‘‘The 
Secret of Spelling Success.” 


W. A. STOLEN, Representative 
1504 Edgehill Drive, Madison, Wis. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 3 * DALLAST © PASADENA 2 








HELP WANTED 
SECRETARY in private summer 
camp for boys in Northern Wisconsin, 
June 16th-August 30th, apply to, Mr. 
Lou Rosenblum, North Star Camp for 
Boys, 5937 North Lake Drive, Mil- 
waukee 11, Wisconsin, 








Deluxe SUMMER SCHOOL 


accommodations for women 


DELTA ZETA House 
Overlooking beautiful Lake Mendota 
Excellent meals. Reasonable rates. 

Write for details and floor plan. 
Mrs. R. C. Hunn, 142 Langdon, 
Madison, Wis. 
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| be awarded to teachers in 
| The fellowships cover all expenses for 
| a special six-week program for teach- 


| a part of their 


teachers from schools teaching German 
and from others who “have expressed 
special interest in the educational pro- 
gram which the United States Govern- 
ment is supporting in Germany.” If 
you are interested additional informa- 
tion may be secured from Earl G. Mc- 
Grath, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Washington 
25, D., G. 


Rennebohm Offers Award 


Former Governor Rennebohm sent a 
check to the State Historical Society 
asking the Society “to use it in any 
way it wishes to stimulate interest 
among our youngsters in studying and 
writing about the history of our great 


| state.” The Society has determined the 
| requirements and rules governing the 
| awards to be made to Junior Histo- 


rians who have contributed to state 


| and local history either thru written, 


spoken or visual means or thru leader- 


| ship in promoting interest in the study 


of history. Nominations for the awards 
are to be made by the chapters of 


| Junior Historians by June 1. 


| Physics Teachers Eligible 


Wisconsin teachers will have an 


| opportunity to qualify for all-expense 
| General 


Electric Science Fellowships 
for 1952 to be awarded in recognition 


| of outstanding teaching of high school 


physics. A total of 50 fellowships will 
12 states. 


ers of physics at Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio, June 23 


| to Aug. 1. 


The science fellowship awards to be 
made for the sixth consecutive year at 
Case are open to teachers from Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. School adminis- 
trators in the 12 states are being 
invited by Dr. Elmer Hutchisson, act- 
ing president of Case, to nominate 
teachers from those under their super- 
vision for these fellowship awards. 

Nominees must be experienced high 
school or preparatory school teachers 
of science who are college graduates 
and are certified to teach in the field 
of physics. The fellowships will cover 
travelling expenses to and from Cleve- 
land, living expenses during the pro- 
gram, books, tuition, and fees. 

The six-weeks program will include 


| three courses planned to provide for 


teachers a greater emphasis of funda- 
mental concepts of physics and recent 
developments in the physical sciences. 


S. V. E. Wants Color Slides 


The Society for Visual Education is 
interested in buying 2 x 2 color slides 
of Europe, Asia, Latin America, Aus- 
tralia, and Africa which will become 
Educational Film 
library. SVE is interested in pre- 
viewing slides of these countries, par- 
ticularly those of India, Scotland, Eng- 


NEW 
Folk Dance Records 
for Schools by 
RCA VICTOR 


at 495 or 


EACH WITH 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here 1s a new series of RCA VICTOR 
Records, especially designed for schools and 
dance groups, now offered to educators for 
the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, 
available singly, and includes thirty-six differ- 
ent folk dances and exercises. Engaging 
rhythms that delight children! Familiar and 
popular selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schot- 
tisches, gay festival programs—all these and 
many more from the folklore of America, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, Ger- 
many—and other countries. All orchestrated 

. in zestful fashion, with careful 
Pi. ty attention to rhythm and tempo. 


Comprehensive and 
illustrated instructions 
accompany each dance. 
Records are available at 
either superior “45” or con- 
- ventional 78 rpm speeds. 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


Educational Services, Dept. 133-AC 

Radio Corporation of America, 

Camden, N. J. 

Please send me literature describing and 

listing the new series of RCA VICTOR Folk 
Dance Records 


Name 





School 














Enjoy a Pleasant and 
Profitable Summer 
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MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


for the 
SUMMER SESSION — 1952 


Regular Session: June 23 to August 1 
Long Session: June 9 to July 31 


Pleasant indeed will be your summer 
spent in beautiful Milwaukee where 
a vacation-time atmosphere combines 
fine opportunities for enjoyment and 
education in a progressive metropoli- 
tan area. 
Profitable too! That’s what the op- 
portunities for graduate and under- 
graduate studies will be in any of 
the following fields: 
Liberal Arts 
Journalism 
Business 
Administration 


Nursing 
Speech 
Education 


Already a distinguished Jesuit 
school, Marquette University today 
is progressing rapidly. This progress 
is indicative of the educational ad- 
vantages available to students in the 
summer session. 


You will have available the special 
resources of Marquette’s vocational 
guidance center, as weil as practical 
education conferences, institutes, 
workshops, and courses open to 
teachers and administrators in all 
levels of education. 

Course offerings under Marquette’s 
experienced faculty will also feature 
outstanding guest lecturers. 


Bulletins and application blanks 
now available. Write Registrar, 
Dept. E, 615 N. 11th St. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS 


Your Photo must accompany Applications. 
It helps to secure better positions. We sup- 
ply photos for thousands ef teachers every 
year. Send a finished portrait, not proofs. 


50 Reproductions—$2.50—Size 21/2 x 31/2 
25 Reproductions—$1.50—Size 21/2 x 31/2 
12 Reproductions—$1.25—Size 21/2 x 31/2 


High-Gloss finish. Send remittance with 
Order to your Agency, or to 


NATIONAL PHOTO SERVICE 


1511 H Ave., Mi polis 3, Minn. 











land, Germany, and Sweden, with the 
intention of purchasing them outright, 
provided they meet their standards of 
quality for duplication and that they 
cover a variety of subjects. The slides 
must show physical characteristics of 
the countries together with the cus- 
toms, habits, and activities of the 
people. SVE will supply a duplicate to 
the owner of any slide, or slides, which 
they purchase. Slides for preview may 
be sent direct to the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., Editorial Department, 
1345 Diversity Parkway, Chicago 14. 


Photography Awards to Be Made 


Entries for the seventh annual 
National High School Photographic 
Awards contest are now being accepted 
by the National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, which annually sponsors the 
competition. The contest has the 
approval of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals as well 
as 48 state high school press associa- 
tions and universities. Prize money 
totals $4,000 with $600 going to the 
grand prize winner. 

Any high school student is eligible 
to enter as many pictures as desired 
in the four categories—Babies and 
Children; Young People and Adults; 
Scenes; and Animal Life. But pictures 
must be sent before May 1, 1952. On 
the back of every picture the student 
must write his name, street address, 
city, state, school, grade (9-12), clas- 
sification and picture title (optional). 

All entries are to be sent to NSPA 
National High School Photographic 
Awards, 18 Journalism Building, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


Seeking Truth 


One thousand scholars have been 
commissioned by Unesco to write a 
history of mankind correcting the mis- 
information and biases frequently 


found in history texts. The scholars | 


represent 34 different countries, will 

take five years, will spend $600,000. 

A one-volume edition of the history 

will be published for the man in the 

street, in the hut, in the igloo. 
Edpress 


Necrology 

Mrs. Grace Jones (Mrs. Gomer D.), 
51, kindergarten teacher in Horicon 
for the past ten years, passed away 
Feb. 2 after a brief illness. She taught 
in the Rhinelander Public Schools for 
several years before going to Horicon. 

x * * 

Arno Paul Wittich, 60, a physical 
education teacher in Boys’ Technical 
High School of Milwaukee from 1929 
to 1948, died Jan. 22. A graduate from 
the University of Wisconsin he was 
active in the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society, the Wisconsin Physical Educa- 
tion Association, and was president of 
the International Swimming Coaches’ 
Association. Since 1948 he has been 
with the American Red Cross. 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


FOR LITERARY APPRECIATION 
Grades 3-12 


Ideal literature of all periods, clear- 
cut themes, the right reading experi- 
ences at the right age level—offered 
in this richly enjoyable reading and 
literature program planned with real 
understanding of the needs and pref- 
erences of today’s pupils. 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Book 3 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 

PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 

PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 

PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 

PROSE AND POETRY of England 


Workbooks—Teachers’ Manuals 
Individually Bound Classics 


& 


Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


TRAC VU 





For a Pleasant Summer 
of Profitable Study, 
plan to attend... 


aja" WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Complete courses including special work in Teacher 
Training, Graduate School of Theology, Conservatory 
of Music, Black Hills Science Station, and North- 
woods Honey Rock Camp. Splendid, new. air-condi- 
tioned library. Combine professional training with 
delightful Christian fellowship. 45 min. from Chicago. 
Inter-Session—June 17 to 27 * 1st Term—June 28 

to July 25 * 2nd Term—July 26 to Aug. 22 

Black Hills Expeditions—June 23 and July 28 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN TODAY... 
Lists courses to be offered. Address 
Director, Summer School, Dept. 32WJ, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, [llinois 
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WEA Financial Statement 
Summary—January 1952 


Balance Jan. 1, 1952__$53,350.40 
Receipts 2,068.77 
$55,419.17 
19,364.60 

- Balance Feb. 1, 
$36,054.57 


Expenditures 


Reserve Accounts 
Bonds (Par 
Value) _$89,000.00 
Life Mem- 
bership 
Fund __ 
Retirement 
Reserve 
Fund __ 


2,400.83 


7,500.00 


Total __$98,900.83 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
* 


YOURS for the asking 


Advertisers in the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education prefer to send their book- 
lets and other material directly to 
teachers and administrators. If in- 
tended for use by children, the list will 
so indicate, but it should be ordered by 
the teacher. If time is important, write 
directly to the advertisers. The coupon 
below is for your convenience in order- 
ing several items. 

40. Picture Book of Beauty Spots along 
America’s Highways is a_ pocket 
size 24-page booklet of full color 
pictures  north-south-east-west. 
Helpful in planning a vacation trip. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


. Railroad Slidefilms Set of four on 
railroads and clothes, railroads as 
buyers, railroads and national de- 
fense, and a boy’s overnight jour- 
ney by rail. One set available to 
each school equipped with 35mm 
slidefilm projector, and if not pre- 
viously supplied. Color. Average 30 
frames. Discussion leaflet for 
teachers. (Association of American 
Railroads) 


. Education Grows is a _ 20-page 
study of some of the vital needs of 
education and certain results of 
research and scientific knowledge 
which have aided education growth, 
thru co-ordinated classroom envi- 
ronment. It also covers the develop- 
ment of school seating in step with 
improved classroom environment 
and the resultant improvement in 
scholarship, as well as the vision, 
health, and physique of the Amer- 
ican school child. (American Seat- 
ing Co.) 

. A Spring Supplement to the 1951- 
52 EBFilms catalog lists and de- 
scribes 90 new titles that are re- 
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leased now or will be released later 
in the spring, summer or fall. If 
you have a sound projector and 
are using classroom films in your 
school, you will want the Supple- 
ment. 

. Literature on the new RCA Victor 
Folk Dance records, which will be 
helpful in planning this popular 
activity. 

. How to Increase Reading Skills is 
a 16-page booklet which outlines 
four steps which teachers have 
found helpful on this problem. 


Techniques suggested are useful 
only above the primary level. 
(Webster Publishing Co.) 


. Vacation Guide Book—54 pages in 
natural color photographs contain- 
ing 12 scenic auto tours that cover 
every part of Colorado Wonder- 
land. Each tour has a map, with 
full descriptions of mountain 
passes, national forests and monu- 
ments, historical sites, fishing and 
camping spots, etc., along the route. 
Interesting side trips. (State of 
Colorado) 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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EVERY BOY and GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW 


Fascinating booklet makes it easy to 
identify trees and know their uses. 


You get over 100 illus- 
trated pages featuring 
76 different trees. There 
are over 450 separate 
pictures. Forest green 
cover. Size 814” x 4”. 
There are individual sketches of each 
tree with its leaf, cone or seed. The 
chapters are divided into HARDWOODS 
and trees that have broad leaves and 
which fall yearly; EVERGREENSs and 
needle-leaved trees that retain their 
leaves; and FAMOUS TREES. Among 


famous trees is the Gen. Sherman — 
oldest tree in the world—a California 
Sequoia, perhaps 5000 years old. 
Others are associated with history, 
authors, inventors, etc. 


This booklet is a little encyclopedia for 
agegiyty young people for their use and 
#% enjoyment in the classroom 
and home. It has a handy in- 
dex alphabetically arranged, 
with common and scientific 
names. For ready reference 
on nature walks or for papers, 
reports or talks for schools 

and clubs. 


If further interested—This booklet, TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW, as described 
above, may be had by writing AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 Seventeenth St., N.W., 


Washington, D.C, 50¢ postpai 


d. Quantity prices on request. 


Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the natural, 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it. 











For BASEBALL AND TRACK 
H. & R. DRY LINE MARKERS 


® Force Feed—Instant Shutoff 
© Holds 50 Lbs.—Easy to Fill and Operate 
® No Brushes—NO SCREENS to Clog 


Used by Milwaukee Brewers, Schools, Parks; Wauke- 
sha, Madison, Cambridge, Plainfield, many other schools. 


Write for Literature 
ORDER EARLY for Track Season 


Beacou Products Company 


4106 N. 24th Place Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 








EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


APRIL 15th to NOV. Ist 


U. S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of 
Madison 











( The Bestin )_ 
EUROPE 


Twenty six escorted, all expense tours 
through Europe. Departures May 9 to 
’ | | August 8. Visit England, Holland, Bel- 
Olson’s Campus Tours pre- gium, France, Germany, Switzerland 
sent the most complete pro- Ged Italy (including Naples). 
gram of personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE Tours, offering 40-54 DAYS 
YOU the greatest values in 
poe naan I hee “are from $923 
sailings Mar. thru. Sept. in . 
QUEEN ELIZABE IH oF MARY. Tourist Class Steamer 
48 days. Tourist Class only . . 
$1265 up. DELUXE Cabin Class penne pe ao og 
only $1465 up. Don’t delay. v y ‘ 
Write today for folders CS-52. 





Choice Accommodations Throughout 


39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. Guerantesd 


or your local travel agent 


‘ | | For Colorful Brochure see, write or 
LSONS | | phone any Travel Agent or 


HAPPINESS 
INTERNATIONAL 


6 E. Monroe St. ¢ Chicago 3, Ill. 
nn a 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 


40 41 42 48 44 45 47 
Name 

Subject taught 

School name 

School eddress 


48. A 10-minute film strip showing the 


use of tape recordings in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, covers 
the principles of magnetic record- 
ing and techniques for using it in 
such classes as oral and instru- 
mental music, speech, social scienée, 
business and languages. It also 
describes the Minnesota “Tapes for 
Teaching” program. Representa- 
tives of the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company are now 
equipped to present the film strip 
to school faculties in any section of 
the United States upon request. 
The film strip is accompanied by 
sound on magnetic tape. 


50. Summer School Bulletin, 24 page 


illustrated catalog. Special em- 
phasis in teacher training. Courses 
cover wide range of study includ- 
ing field work at Black Hills Sci- 
ence Station and camp training 
program at Honey Rock Camp, 
Three Lakes, Wisconsin. (Wheaton 
College) 


. Summer Tours to Western Won- 


derlands is illustrated in full color. 
Its 64 pages are packed with well- 
organized plans for seeing as much 
of the west as you wish to spend in 
time and in money. (Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway) 


3. Information of FM radio: 12-page 


non-technical booklet explaining 
advantages of FM radio; 2-page 
mimeographed report on uses for 
FM radio in classrooms: complete 
information on Zenith FM-AM 
radios. 


. Map of Coal Areas in the United 


States is a new contribution to 
teaching aids, on this vital indus- 
try, shows in color, locations of the 
four types of coal. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


. Educational Portfolio contains 


teaching guide, large anatomical 
charts, two booklets on menstrua- 
tion and cards for reordering more 
free material. Useful for group 
discussions. (Personal Products 
Corporation) 


. The New SVE Educational Catalog 


is a most complete and up-to-date 
listing of projection equipment, 
Filmstrips and 2” x 2” Slidesets, 
including over 626 titles listed for 
the first time. A special feature is 
the “Select-A-Set” index on page 
10, a combination index, table of 
content, and specific grade level 
indicator. (Society for Visual Edu- 
cation) 





. The Write Thing to do!—Stuart 


Hall’s new 40-page book—is a com- 
plete handbook of everyday corre- 
spondence from bread and 
butter notes to personal business 
letters. It shows you how to word 
invitations and regrets, notes of 
congratulation, thank-you’s and 
many others. Each problem is illus- 
trated with a sample letter that 
gives you an idea of what to say— 
and how to say it. One copy to a 
teacher. 


March 1952 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 








Developing Self-Reliance (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Citizenship, J; 
Guid., J, S; Psych., C; Clubs, J) 
Illustrates the significance of self- 

reliance and the steps in its develop- 
ment. Presents the experience of a 
high-school boy who applies the prin- 
ciples: assume responsibility; be in- 
formed; know where you are going; 
and make your own decisions. (Coro- 
net) 


World Trade for Better Living (Sound; 
18 min.; $2.50 T; Use: Econ., C; 
Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St., J; U. S. 
Hist., S; Clubs, A) 

Graphically illustrates how the ex- 
change of goods between countries con- 
tributes to the welfare of all the 
world’s peoples. Describes major fea- 
tures of international trade; discusses 
trade restrictions and the solutions to 
major trade problems. Stresses the re- 
lationship between a rising level of 
foreign trade and a higher standard of 
living for every country. (EBF) 


Projecting Motion Pictures (Sound; 9 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Teach. C; 
Clubs, J, A) 

An excellent film for 16mm sound 
film operator training. Emphasizes the 
importance of providing film showings 
with a maximum of audience comfort 
and a minimum of distraction due to 
faulty operation. Goes into detail on 
steps involved in setting up, testing 
projector and sound, and the showing 
itself, including a breakdown. (UCLA) 


























“I know it’s unusual, but it certainly 
does hold their interest.” 
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Eli Whitney (Sound; 18 min.; $2.50 T; 
Use: Soc. St., I, J; U. S. Hist., S; 
Clubs, J, A) 

Pictures the contributions of in- 
ventor Eli Whitney to the industrial 
revolution in the United States. Traces 
his interest in mechanics and improved 
production from early childhood. Shows 
his invention of the cotton gin and the 
more significant later development of 
mass production methods of manufac- 
ture of rifles for the U. S. Army. 
(EBF) 


How We Learn (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 
T; Use: Guid., J, S, C; Psych., C; 
Teach., C) 

Defines learning in terms of its 
simple elements. Illustrates with high- 
school pupils in several class situations 
the importance of readiness for learn- 
ing and tells how one gets ready to 
learn. Stresses the importance of goals 
and the stimulation of cooperative and 
competitive activities. (Coronet) 


Your Plans (Sound; 11 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Citizenship, J; Guid., S, C; 
Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St., J; Clubs, 
J, A) 

Demonstrates the values of planning 
for military service and beyond. Points 
out the benefits of getting in top physi- 
cal condition, of taking courses of value 
for armed service and for later as well, 
and of finding out everything possible 
about military life so as to make a 
better adjustment to it. Stresses the 
fact that military service increases 
rather than removes the need for in- 
telligent planning. (Coronet) 


Chance to Play (A) (Sound; 19 min.; 
$1.00 GI; Use: Guid., C; Health, C; 
Phys. Educ., C; Soc. Work, C; 
Sociol., C; Teach., C; Clubs, A) 
Stresses need for a well rounded 

recreation program for young and old 
alike to provide for leisure time activ- 
ity, physical and mental health, and to 
combat delinquency. Illustrates the 
need for well lighted playgrounds and 
recreation areas to take care of those 
whose work or education prevents day- 
time use of facilities. (GE) 


Effective Criticism (Sound; 11 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Eng., J,S; Guid., S, C; 
Soc. St., J; Teach., C; Clubs, J, A) 
Presents the technique of giving and 

accepting constructive criticism. Por- 
trays a high-school boy learning the 
difficult lesson of how to take criticism 
and benefit by it. Suggests the need of 
wanting criticism, of evaluating and of 
doing something about it. (Coronet) 


How to Concentrate (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Eng., S; Guid., J, S, 
C; Psych., C; Soc. St., J; Teach., C) 
Discusses the importance and the 

characteristics of good concentration. 

Illustrates achievement of concentra- 

tion in both play and work situations. 

Suggests raising questions as one 

means of focusing attention and shows 

several additional factors in achieving 
good concentration. (Coronet) 











Wisconsin 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 


from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 


See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
®@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 
Your EBF representatives are 


JOSEPH DICKMAN 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Cc. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin 





AN® 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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The Nation’s Leading Health Series! 


The ROAD to HEALTH Series 


Jones 
Maloney 
Morgan 
Landis 


% 


Your 
i fealth 


and 


You Grades 1-8 





Consider These 
FEATURES: 


© Pupil Motivation 


@ A NEW approach to health education. 


@ A POSITIVE program for total health, 
including physical, mental, emotional, 
and social health. 


@ The first series with a built-in program © Positive Mental Health 


of recreational activities . . . games 
and stunts that motivate good health 
and insure a functional health program. 


@ Health Activities 


© Home-School Co-operation 
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51 First Street 
San Francisco 5 
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221 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6 
441 W. Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta 3 


707 Browder Street 
Dallas 1 
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Just Published! 
BUILDING HEALTH 
b 


WILLIAMS 


This all-new health text offers a carefully graded and comprehensive 
course for junior high school health classes, features a strong activity 
and testing program, and encourages pupil participation and self- 
evaluation in learning and applying the facts of good health. Its sound 
organization makes necessary only the minimum of teacher planning 
and direction. 


ENJOYING HEALTH 


Jones 


A new, complete, and well-integrated high school health text covering 
all phases of personal health and safety. Special attention is given to 
methods of keeping in good condition, improving one’s appearance, 
and becoming a worthwhile and likable person. It contains a detailed 
testing program, carefully chosen photographs and drawings, and a 
helpful glossary. 

Send for examination copies 


JOHN V. GORDON, Representative 


J. B. Lippincott Company venaveceena 








y Latest Wooks 


America—Land of Freedom 


The second edition of America— 
Land of Freedom is written in an in- 
teresting style and is presented in a 
new and attractive format. While pri- 
marily a social history it also treats 
political and economic events. It con- 
tains many new illustrations and the 
latest information including the Korean 
peace talks and our problems within 
the United Nations. It is written by 
Gertrude Hartman with the advice of 
Allan Nevins, professor of history, 
Columbia University. 


D. C. Heath and Co., Chicago 





Doorways to Discovery 


Doorways to Discovery is one of the 
Ginn Basic Readers Series written by 
David H. Russel, Mabel Snedaker, and 
Doris Gates. This book for seventh 
grade contains the choicest selection of 
fascinating stories on themes of nat- 
ural interest to boys and girls—sports, 
sea, danger, and heroism. “They Lived 
for All Mankind” is a section of biog- 
raphies of people who contributed to 
man’s progress. The stories are all 
attractively illustrated with appropri- 
ate drawings, many in color. 

Ginn and Co., 72 Fifth Ave., New 

York 11 $2.44 


Neighbors in the United States 
and Canada 


J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Sor- 
enson have written this attractive 
geography to help the pupil appreciate 
what we have. It stresses social living 
in Alaska, Canada,’ Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, and the 
United States. Photographs, drawings, 
charts, and maps make geography a 
live and interesting subject. To stress 
conservation, the last section is on 
“The Future of North America.” 
The John C. Winston Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. $3.40 


Mathematics in Action 


Books 1, 2, and 3 of Mathematics in 
Action are for a flexible course for 
grades 7, 8, and 9. Written by Walter 
W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn, the cen- 
tral purpose is to convey an apprecia- 
tion of the role of mathematics in the 
many phases of modern life and to 
develop skills and habits of thinking, 
and methods of solution that will carry 
over into real life. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago 
$2.12, $2.24, $2.40 


The City 

The authors, Rod and Lisa Peattie, 
both of the University of Chicago, tell 
in this book the development of cities 
from primitive times and show how 
they affect man’s development. 
Herman Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th 

St., New York 21 $2.50 
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Better English 


Better English is a series of texts in 
composition for grades 7 to 12, organ- 
ized according to the three fundamental 
steps in instruction. Written by Max J. 
Hérzberg, formerly supervisor of Eng- 
lish, Newark, N. J., Florence C. Guild, 
coordinator of secondary education, 
Indianapolis Public Schools, and J. N. 
Hook, associate professor of English, 
University of Illinois. 
Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., 

Boston 17 $2.28 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change 


Kenneth D. Benne and _ Bozidar 
Muntyan, both of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Illinois, 
have made a selection of readings with 
special emphasis on group development. 
For one who seeks to change the cur- 
riculum these articles warn of the pit- 
falls and suggest essential procedures 
in dealing with human relations. 


The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th St., 
New York 19 $2.90 


The Modern Rural School 


Julian E. Butterworth of Cornell 
University and Howard A. Dawson of 
the National Education Association 
have presented in The Modern Rural 
School an over-view of the rural edu- 
cational program with suggested im- 
provements for the future. The volume 
begins with the rural school in transi- 
tion and traces the course of education 
in rural communities to better living 
and to better adjustment. To everyone 
concerned with rural education this 
text is a storehouse of ideas. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York $5.00 


The Schools and National Security 


The School and National Security is 
based on the cooperative efforts of hun- 
dreds of laymen and professional edu- 
cators to determine the role of the 
school in the present crisis. All phases 
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“T’d like her much better if she didn’t 
try to cram so much learning into our 
heads.” 


‘WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


of education from the elementary to 
the high schools are critically analyzed. 
It has been edited by Charles W. San- 
ford, Harold C. Hand, and Willard B. 
Spalding, all of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York $3.00 


Teaching the Meaning of 
Arithmetic 


C. Newton Stokes, professor of math- 
ematics at Temple University, begins 
with the theory of arithmetic meanings 
and then outlines the practices essen- 
tial in the teaching of the subject at 
all grade levels. The text is the out- 
growth of his 15 years of experience 
teaching “Methods and Curriculum in 
Arithmetic.” It is for both teachers in 
service and in training. 
Appleton—Century—Crofts, Inc., New 

York $4.50 


Principles of Teaching 


From the position of assistant super- 
intendent of schools of San Francisco 
Harold Spears looks at education from 
the point of view of the school, the 
pupil, and the teacher. It is useful as 
an introductory course for teaching or 
as a guide for beginning teachers at 
both elementary and secondary levels. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York $3.75 


Development of Vocational Ed. 


Charles A. Prosser, John C. Wright, 
and Layton S. Hawkins have recorded 
the chain of events in the establish- 
ment of vocational education as an 
important factor in society and traces 
the principles and administrative poli- 
cies on which the system of vocational 
education is built. 

American Technical Society, 848 East 

58th St., Chicago 37 





supported by 


local units. 


Teachers report: 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 





Language for Daily Use 


a workable program of functional learning 


a strong program for maintenance of skills. 


Language for Daily Use 
has been state-adopted in 14 states and is the 
chosen language series in many significant 


MILDRED A. DAWSON and her co-authors are 
practical, experienced teachers. 


Children succeed with 


Language for Daily Use 


The books work in the classroom. 


FOR THE PUPIL: Textbooks for grades 3-8 
Language Workbooks, grades 3-8 
FOR THE TEACHER: Language Teaching in Grades 1 and 2 
Teaching Language in the Grades 
Teachers’ Manuals, Course of Study 


World Book Company 


James W. Farrey 
Wisconsin Representative 
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Chips Of by Funny 





Two Trends of Thought 

Doting Mother: “Papa, Robert’s 
teacher says he ought to have an ency- 
clopedia.” 

Papa: “Let him walk to school like I 
did.” 


cAmeucan 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
a finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 

itati leath er upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 















TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations. 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 











| THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 





KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
on a 





Taxed Introduction 

’Tis told that a mild little man vis- 
ited an income tax official’s office, sat 
down and beamed upon everyone with- 
out speaking. 

After a moment, the tax man asked, 
“What can we do for you, sir?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied the 
man. “I just wanted to meet the people 
I’m working for.” 


Fair Dealers 

“Sure,” said Mike, on Christmas 
morning, rubbing his hands at the 
prospect of a gift, “Oi always done me 
duty an’ Oi always mane to do it.” 

“TI believe you, Mike,” said his boss, 
“and therefore I shall make you a 
present of all you have stolen from me 
during the year.” 

“Thank you, sair,” 
may all yer business 
treat you as liberally.” 


said Mike, “an’ 
acquaintances 


Lack of Transfer 

Father: “And what did you learn at 
school today ?” 

Little Joe: “I learned to say, ‘Yes, 
sir,’ and ‘No, sir,’ and ‘Yes, ma’am,’ and 
‘No, ma’am,’ ” 

Father (greatly pleased): 

Joey: “Yep!” 


“You did?” 


Demand for Respect 

The daughter of a family was admir- 
ing a set of mink skins, a gift from 
her father. 

She said, “I can hardly realize that 
these beautiful furs came from such a 
small sneaking beast.” 

Whereupon the father indignantly 
said, “I don’t ask for thanks, my dear, 
but I must insist upon respect!” 


Two Fold 

Two Southern farmers met on the 
road to market. 

“Si, I’ve got a mule with distemper. 
What’d ye give that one of yours when 
he had it?” 

“Turpentine, Giddap!” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say Si, I gave my mule turpentine 
and it killed him.” 

“Killed mine too, Giddap!” 


Long Distance Travel 


Teacher: “Some fish travel long 
distances. Can any one give me an 
example?” 

Scholar: “Yes, ma’am. A goldfish. It 


travels around the globe every day.” 





CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A, 33rd Year 


ACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll 
now. 


TE 


AGENCY 


706 S. Fourth Street, Clinton, Iowa. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


All educators know of the great de- 
mand for teachers. Throughout the 
year there come into our office excep- 
tional opportunities for teachers, and 
or all types of positions connected 
with education. Our service is nation- 
wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb 


of St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, 


university ?—get in touch with 
25 E. Jackson 
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Detroit, 
city, or little town, or in-between? In public school, 
Member N.A.T.A. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Cleveland, or New York City? In big 
private school, college, or 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





Courtesy 


The conductor was perplexed. “Who q 


on earth,” he sputtered, “would want 
to steal a Pullman ladder?” 

Just then the curtain parted and a 
little old lady poked her head thru 
cautiously. “Conductor,” she _ whis- 
pered, “you may use mine if you like. 
I won’t need it until morning.” 


A Good Guess 

“Willie,” said teacher, “can you name 
the principal river of Egypt?” 

“It’s the Nile, ma’am.” 

“That’s right. Now can you tell me 
names of some of the smaller tribu- 
taries ?” 

Willie hesitated, then smiled. 
juveniles!” 


“The 
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